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BHumors of the Buy. 


A CANDID JUDGE. 


fudge Strong was formerly—well, it was some years 

ax: —given to imbibing more than was essential to 

1+ equilibriam of his mental and physical powers. 

tsyt he was one of the politest men in the world, and 

ver more so than when a little too deep in liquor. 

‘th his neighbor, Mr. Bates, a political opponent, 

u had many asuarp conflict; but one day, when 

ite mellow, it suddenly struck him that he ought 

‘make up friends” with Bates; and, stepping up 
‘im in the street, he said: ~ 

I say, Mr. Bates, “‘ you and I have said a great 

» «ny hard things about one another, and I am get- 


“\\ «gold, and feel as if I ought to make an apology 


fu all that I have said, and have it settled up.” 
O, never mind,” said Mr. Bates, “let it pass; and 
{ you keep quiet hereafter, I’ll be satisfied.” 
‘No, no,” said the judge; “I owe you an apology, 
.. Ihave called you a rogue, a thief, and a liar.” 
‘ Well, never mind.” 
“Yes, but I do mind. I sayI have called youa 


| thief, and a liar, and a scoundrel—and—and—ZJ’Ui be 
> sorry |’ nged ¢f I don’t think so still!” 





+ 


MARY’S CONFESSION. 
“ome years since, a sober, zealous Connecticut par- 
out went to catechise a family in his neighborhood, 
> were not so well versed in the rudiments of di- 
ity as many are. When ho arrived, he thought 
per to begin with Mary, the eldest daughter, a 
about eighteen, buxom, and blooming as May 
ose charms had smitten the village swains with ane 
idemic. 
Well, Mary,” said the parson, “I shall begin with 
13 come, tell me who died fur you?” 
‘{ary, with a flush on her cheek, replied: 
‘' Why, nobody, as I knows on.” 
“he parson, rather surprised at her answer, repeat- 
“ his question with increased zeal. 
Mary, I say, tell me who died for you?” 
“oor Mary, rather irritated at the inquisitive par- 
’, again replied: 
’ Why, nobody, sir; there was Bob Dawson lay 
\-rid for me about six months, but folks say he got 
‘ ut again.” 





A PROFESSOR TAKEN DOWN. 


During the recent session of the Teacher’s Insti- 
‘a, in Rutland County, while Professor Adams was 
(leavoring to illustrate the of teaching 
ithmetic, he took up a small globe standing on th 
::k, and asked: 

How many units in the globe?” 

nswer—** One.” 
Calsing up his hat, ‘‘ How many units in my hat?” 
Answer—(by a naughty boy in the anudience)— 
hake it and see!” 

‘he professor was taken down. 








FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS. 

John, I am going to the church, and if it should 
a, I wish you to come with the umbrella for me; 
‘vever, you need not come, unless it should rain 
wnright.” 

he gentleman went. It did rain; but John had 
.e to the other end of the town to see Mary. His 
ter came back with drenched garments, and a 
« of implacable anger. 

John,” said he, ‘why didn’t you bring the 
brella?”’ 

Because, sir,” replied John, “it rained slanting !” 





SATISFIED AUTHOR. 


\ not over-successful Parisian dramatic author 
‘ly called tor his piece in fifteen acts, which he had 
six months before with the manager. After a 
rch of half an hour, the old bundle was discover- 
but, helas! terribly rat-eaten. 
I regret, monsieur—” began the regisseur, apolo- 
ically, when returning the MS. 
‘Not at all—not at all,” said the poor dramatist. 
am happy, at least, to see that my MS. has pro- 
ed the means of some one dining well and fre- 
ently, if it has not done so for the author.” 





A MODERN LANDLORD. 


When Joseph Bonaparte first came to America, he 
.velled with a number of attendants. On one oc- 
sion, stopping at a hotel, he was well entertained, 
was quite profuse in his compliments to mine 
st. In the morning, when the landlord made out 
bill, he put in every item he could think of; yet 


hen he added it up, he did not think the total was *| 


'ge enough for an ex-monarch to pay. So he re- 


wed the bill, and added afew more items. Yet 
1 it did not seem enough. He then added one 
wre—* To kicking upa fuss generally, titty dollars.” 





MINOR JOKES. 


Why are women extravagant in clothes? Because 
ien they buy a new dress, they wear it out on the 


st day. 


What are you always to-morrow you can’t be to- 


y? Older. 


When should an inn-keeper visit a forge? When 


wants a bar made (barmaid). 


Why was Martin Luther like a dyspeptic blackbird? 


cause the Diet of Worms disagreed with him. 
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MADELEINE CRAMER. 
BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


ADELEINE CRAMER 
held the long tress of her 
hair in both hands, which 
were ivory white against 
that blackness, slowly 
smoothing and twisting as 
she smoothed. Then, lift- 
ing her finely-moulded 
arms, she coiled the shin- 
ing mass at the back of her 
perfect head. The front 
hair was all pushed back 
from a pale and scornful 
face, whose lofty beauty 
was wronged by that scorn, 
for it was a face capable of 
¢ passionate sweetness, and 
could only be so bitter through cruel thwarting. 

The hair arranged, she took off the little white 
dressing sack, and opened a press to see what dress 
she should wear, tossing one and another impatient- 
ly aside. 

“ As though it mattered!” she exclaimed, taking 
down a plain robe; but she paused with it in her 
hand. 

Some whim of dreary mirth seized her. “ I’ll wear 
my wedding-dress,” she said, with a faint laugh. 
“This is the anniversary of that day. I wonder if 
Churchill will recognize it. I have half a mind to 
puton my veil and the faded orange buds.” 

A scornful but fascinating brightness dawned in 
her face under the influence of this fancy. She open- 
ed a second press, and took down from its wrappings 
a dress of snow-white Indian gauze, shaking out its 
cloudy folds from their thin tissue covering. In ten 
minutes she was robed in it, her slender and elegant 
shape perfectly fitted. Then with a laugh she threw 
the bridal veil over her head, and stood turning her- 
self about before the mirror. 

“Mr. Churchill Cramer,” she said, with bitter de- 
liberation, contemplating herself, “if I had known 
you as well when I first put this dress on as I know 
you now, I should have left you even at the altar. I 

Jancied then that I loved you. NowI know that I 
hate you!” ‘ 

She tore the veil from her head and threw it on to 
the floor at her feet. ° 

“O! why did not some good angel tell me, then, 
that I was going to ruin? Is there in the providence 
of God no help for such foolish, inexperienced girls as 
I was? Are we to be suffered to rush blindfold to 
destruction, because we are ignorant?” 

The next instant she laughed in mockery of her 
own passion, and, taking the trampled lace from un- 
der her feet, she draped it about her shoulders, then 
went to the window, and stood looking out. The dis- 
tant city seemed to float in the hot radiance of the 
summer sunset, spire and roof, and dome unsteady 
in that yellow lustre. Nearer, the hedges, and trees, 
and gardens of her elegant suburban home were all 
glowing with the touches of that light. All the west- 
ward windows of the long house-front flamed, and 
the wings of homeward-turning birds flashed with 
gold on fervid white. 

Heavy as her heart was, Madeleine’s eyes lighted, 
for an instant, at the prospect, and she leaned out the 
window and drank in the beauty of earth and sky, 
letting the sun gild, also, her beautiful head and 
snowy robe. But the cloud dropped again. 

“There they come!” she said, drawing in, as a 
buggy, with two gentlemen in it, appeared at a dis- 
tant turn of the road. ‘Now for the bore of acting 
apart,” she said, pettishly. “I have got to smile 
when I would rather weep, or frown; I must play 
over the same songs, and waltzes, and marches, stupid 








things! and sit and mope through an hour and a half 


of dinner when I am not hungry. I do wish that 
Churchill would not eat so enormously, or would 
gratify his appetite out of my sight. His fourth dip 
of gravy sets me wild.” : 

The two gentlemen whose approach Madeleine 
Cramer watched, were her husband, Churchill 
Cramer, and his friend, Earle Francis. They rode 
slowly on, chatting pleasantly ef old times, or of the 
haps and mishaps of later years when they had been 
separated, Mr. Cramer’s lithe little sorrel mare 
prancing coquettishly over the ground. 

Mr. Cramer was what is called a noble-looking 
man, which means noble, physically. In the same 
sense one speaks of a noble horse or ox. He hada 
fine large figure, flowing dark beard, and thick 
curling hair. He had bright, bold eyes, that were a 
little puffy, and his whole handsome face showed the 
high liver. His voice was a deep chest-voice, and, 
indeed, might be called a stomach-voice, and his 
laugh was loud and hearty. 

The other was a man of decidedly finer calibre, not 
too spiritual for earth, but not of the earth, earthy. 
His steady blue eyes showed mental power; there 
was self-control in the firmly-shut and well-curved 
lips; and, though nearly as large as his companion, 
he was more finely made, being more bone and mus- 
cle, than loose flesh. His hair, too, was fine and wav- 
ing,lying in silken, auburn tresses about a pure, high 
forehead. The man was one to make a hero of, one 
whocould appreciate or do anything high and noble, 
and who, though he might sin, would never forgive 
himself for doing so. For the rest, he was dressed in 
the uniform of a naval officer, and had just returned 
from a long foreign voyage. 

“That is my place,” Mr. Cramer said, pointing to 
an elegant mansion that looked out from its stately 
avenues of trees. 

“A tine place!” the other said, speaking in a mu- 
sical, though manly voice. “I half envy you, 
Churchill. Sometimes I get tired of wandering up 
and down the face of the earth.” 

“Get married, man, and settle,” said his friend, 
giving bimaslap on the knee. ‘ Only ”’—speaking 
with emphasis—* don’t marry a tartar!” 

“ Have you married a tartar?” asked Earle Fran- 
cis, bluntly. 

“Tf I have, I cau tame her,” said Cramer, flushing. 

There was a moment of embarrassed silence, then 
the guest made some remark on the landscape, and 
they came round to their pleasant chat again. They 
glided past the verdant hedges, through the lofty 
gateway, and up the blooming walk of the front en- 
trance, alighting at the fvot of a noble flight of gran- 
ite steps where a servant stood to take their horse. 
As they ascended the steps there was a flutter of 
white in one of the long front windows, and just 
bowing her head, as a swan might, there stepped out 
to the balcony a lady so proud, so stately, so beauti- 
ful, that Earle Francis forgot to bowin gazing at 
her, and Mr. Cramer smiled involuntarily. He had 
written his wife to appear her best for his friend, but 
was scarcely prepared to see her looking so unusually 
lovely. 

Scrupulous in an observance of duty which a loving 
wife would not have feared to omit, Mrs. Cramer first 
saluted her husband. But she would not be a 
hypocrite. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Cramer,” she said, in a formal 
manner, just touching his hand. Then she madea 
stately cuurtesy to his companion, but, glancing up 
in his face, unbent, and impulsively offered her hand, 
giving a word of cordial welc}me. This man was 
somewhat different from her husband’s intimate 
friends, she saw, and probably would not be his inti- 
mate if a long separation had not kept him in igno- 
rance of his real character. Not that Churchill Cra- 
mer did not hold a respectable position in society, but 
his intimate associates certainly were not men of very 
high-toned minds. 

At the first look and touch of their hands these two 
strangers became friends. They knew themselves to 





be akin, and Earle Francis saw that his friend’s 


beautiful wife had made a mistake in her marriage, 
and was suffering the consequences. He swiftly rec- 
ollected what he had heard at the time of their mar- 
riage tive years before. An orphan, left in the care of 
uncongenial relatives, she had married at the age of 
twenty, after ashort acquaintance. She had been gay, 
admired, and loved by more than one, but had pre- 
ferred the lover who was most desired and sought by 
others,and who seemed most ardently attached to her. 

“Poor girl! It was a fatal mistake,” thought 
Earle Francis, as he followed his hostess into the 
parlor, 

For Madeleine, a new life entered into her heart. 
This was what she wanted for companionship. This 
man was worth trying to please. The expression of 
his face, tine and deep, if not vivid, his grace, and the 
polished gentleness of his manner, delighted her. 
The pressure of his hand was soft, yet firm, the look 
ot his eyes was steady and earnest, and his voice was 
sympathetic. 

‘* Are you going to be married, Madeleine?” asked 
her husband, catching at the lace that floated about 
her shoulders. 

She whirled herself out of his grasp, blushing soft- 
ly. “1 wondered if you would recognize the dress,” 
she said. “It is five years ago to-day since I first 
wore it.” : 

“To be sure!” he said, after considering a sn0ment. 
“This is the 18th. I must kiss the bride,” laughing, 
and approaching her with outstretched arms. 

She drew herself up, and warned him back, invol- 
untarily drawing nearer to their visitor, her cheeks 
reddening. 

*O, I forgot,” her husband said, langhing to hide 
his annoyance. ‘ My wife doesn’t allow any kissing 
before folks, Earle.” 

The guest atfected to be looking out of the window, 
and Mr. Cramer, with some careless excuse, leit the 
room to renovate his toilet before dinner. 

“My mother always kept the anniversary of her 
wedding-day,” the visitor said, turning from the 
window to his hostess who stood pale beside him. 
“Tt was a beautiful and joyful festival as long as she 
lived.” 

“T can imagine that it might be beautiful and joy- 
ful,” she answered, looking not at him, but through 
the window, and off to the distant hills. ‘* My mo- 
ther, also, remembered hers. She was very happy. 
I think that it was that recollection that made me 
put on my wedding-dress to-day, in a sort of 
mockery.” 

Speaking in a dreamy tone, with her piercing, 
yearning gaze fixed far away, she was not aware how 
much she had confessed in those few words. They 
had told all to that keen reader beside her. 

* So few bubbles do not break,” he said, gently. 

She started and looked at him, realizing witha 
blushing cheek how much she had implied, and half 
angry with him for understanding and replying to 
her. But he was looking steadily out to the hills 
whence her gaze was just withdrawn, and seemed 
occupied with the past rather than with the present. 
Perhaps, after all, he had not meant it for her, she 
thought with a feeling of relief. A proud woman does 
not like to be considered to be unhappy in her do- 
mestic relations. 

But, whether he meant it or not, her pride had ta- 
ken alarm, and she shielded herself. She tried to be 
gracious to her husband, humored him, smiled at his 
indifferent wit,and even leaned on his arm when 
they walked in the garden after dinner. Then, when 
they sat in the summer twilight inside, she played 
tirst his favorite pieces. 

But, as the night deepened, and the large golden 
stars faltered out one by one, and glowed more and 
more deeply, her own deep and earnest heart assert- 
ed itself. Light and flippant music was tossed aside, 
and from under her hands broke the broader and 
higher flights of song. Yearning melodies that spoke 
of the vague unrest of a soul which earthly good 
could not satisfy, outbreaks of passionate impatience, 
frenzied appeals, wild and solemn prayers, all found 





voice. Then she sang: 


“O morning air! O pale, pure fire! 
Wrap and consume my bonds away! 
This stifling mesh of sordid flesh 
Shuts in my spirit from the day! 


“ Through sudden chinks the radiance blinks, 
And drives the winged creature wild; 
She hears rejoice each ringing voice, 
She guesses at each happy child. 


“In fleeting glints are shining hints 
Of freer beings, good and glad; 
Her dream can trace each lovely face, 
Each form, in lofty beauty clad. 


“She hears the beat of joyous feet 
That break no flower, fear no thorn, 
And almost feels the breeze that steals 
From out the ever-growing morn. 


“She hears the flow of voices low, 
And strains to catch the half-known tongue; 
She hears the gush of streams that rush 
Their thrilling waters into one. 


“* With longing sighs, her baffied eyes 
She sets where burn the unseen stars, 
With frantic heats her wings she beats, 
And breaks them on the stubborn bars! 


“*O light,’ she cries, ‘ unseal mine eyes, 
Or blind me in their ardent glow! 
O life and breath! O life in death! 
O bonds, dissolve and let me go! 
“* Let drop this crust of cankering rust, 
The only crown my brow hath won; 
Shake off the sears of briny tears, 
And dry my pinions in the sun!" "* 


Was it singing, or was it a cry? 

The two gentlemen sat at two open windows, lis- 
tening, Mr. Cramer smoking. As she sang, he sus- 
pended his puffing now and then in surprise at her 
extraordinary power, and the passion with which she 
flung the words from her. Certainly, Madeleine was 
getting beside herself. 

The instant after the last crashing chord, and be- 
fore he could gather himself for Lis proposed inquiry, 
“What the deuce is the matter with you?” there 
was a wave of white drapery in the dimuess of the 
room, a hurried step, and his wife glided out through 
the long window next Mr. Francis, and went hastily 
down teward the garden. 

“Madeleine!” he cried, taking the cigar from his 
lip, and biinging bis feet down from the back of a 
chair before him. ‘“ Where are you going?” 

She said not a word, but running down the steps 
disappeared in the garden. of 

** Now, Earle, did you ever see a woman take such 
freaks?” he asked, rising in a pet. 

But Earle Francis did not answer. He was yet 
tingling with the passion of hersinging, and holding 
his breath as he had when he was fanned by the 
swing of her robe in passing him. 

“ Are you all dumb?” exclaimed the impatient 
gentleman. ‘Or are youasleep, Earle?” 

““T was listening to the echoes of Mrs. Cramer’s 
music,” replied Earle Francis, in a measured tone. 
“Your wife is a very fine performer, Churchill.” 

“She may well be,” said the husband, who was al- 
ways mollified by the praise of anything that was his. 
“I’ve spent money enough on her. Ever since we 
were married she has paid a hundred dollars a quar- 
ter for singing and piano lessons. But I’m blessed if 
I like that last crazy thing she sang.” 

They sat for a while, then, in spite of Earle Fran- 
cis’s persuasions, went down the garden in search of 
the stray hostess. She was nowhere to be seen. 

Mr. Cramer was beginning to fume in @ manner 
that made his companion wonder, when they heard 
a clear, silvery voice calling from the veranda, and, 
looking, saw the parlors lighted, and the white form 
of Madeleine gleaming out against the vine-clad 
pillars. 

“JT thought she came down here,” her husband 


said, pettishly. 


His friend knew that she did, but said nothing. 
He could have said, moreover, that he had seen her 
flit back to the house since they came out. 
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She answered her husband’s growling with a light 
laugh, and led them back into the parlor where a 
supper had made its. appearance, fruits, wine, cake 
and strawberries. She seemed gayer than she had 
been for the evening, but her visitor saw that there 
was a flush of tears about her eyes, and when she 
gave him a glass of wine her hand trembled. 

Long after he went into his room that night, Earle 
Francis sat thinking. He could not sleep. This 
veiled tragedy touched him to the quick. Chivalrous, 
nobie and tender, it was hard for him to see a woman 
suffer, and be unable to aid her, unable even to ex- 
press his sympathy for her. Why had he never known 
before what a coarse man Churchill Cramer was? 
He shuddered at images which his fancy conjured up. 
It was impossible to think of sleep, and, after a while, 
he softly descended the stairs and went out through 
the window into the garden, hoping to quiet himself 
by walking in the air. He walked a few minutes, 
then seated himself in a garden-chairunder the wide, 
deep shade of a weeping-willow that spread its green 
tent almost to the ground. 

He had been there scarcely a minute when there 
was a rustling step in the walk, and Madeleine Cra- 
mer, dressed now in a loose wrapper, and with her 
hair unbound and flowing about her, came down to- 
ward him, and flung herself on the long grass near 
without seeing him, but near enough to touch him. 
He sat there trembling with pity for her, and with 
fear lest he should be seen, and listened to the long 
and agonized sobs that seemed to rend her breast. 

“Ol! misery, misery!” she moaned. “I wish that 
I were dead!” 

So strong was Earle Francis‘s impulse to reach and- 
raise her from her low and damp resting-p!ace that 
he had to clench his hands on the arm of his chair to 
prevent himself. And she was not long waiting to 
be raised. Her husband came down the walk with a 
heavy step, and, bending, caught her by the shoulders 


of Damascus, and saw the bloomy gardens almost 
bursting over their walls, she rode on the strange 
streets of Cairo with slaves before her clearing her 
way, she~floated on the Nile; and ever that low, 
mellow voice, and every time she raised her eyes, 
those gentle, steady eyes of the blue of twilight skies, 
and the quiet noble form met her view. 

“Do I weary you?” he asked, after a pause, dur- 
ing which she had sat quiet, and as though waiting 
for him to begin again. 

“Ono!” she cried, rousing. “Don't stop! I was 
never more interested. You make me forget every- 
thing.” 

He smiled, a smile of pleasure and rare tenderness. 
“Do I make you forget that it is past one o’clock, and 
that we were going in town?” he asked. ° 

Past one! Is it possible?” she said, glancing at 
the clock. Then, laughing, “see how well I appre- 
ciate your relating. I would have said that you had 
been talking scarce an hour.” 

His eyes dwelt on her lovely, beaming face, and his 
heart ached to think that it beamed now only when 
she could be made to “ furget everything,” as she had 
said, with unconscious pathos. 

“T am not going in town,” she said, sobering, im- 
mediately. ‘* Will you forgive me for detaining you 
on false pretences? I’m afraid that I am not very 
penitent.” 

“Not going? Then you’ll send me away?” he said. 
“T would like to have you stay,” she said, ina 
graceful, cordial way that was almost childlike. 
* But, I suppose, it is a part of the duty of man to go 
in town, once a day, whether he has any business 
there or not. If you go, you are coming back to- 
night?” 

* Not to-night,” he said, with grave gentleness. 
“But, if you second your husband’s invitation, I 
shall come soon, and often, Churchill is the only old 





and pulled her up. 

“Come into the house, you fool!” he said, in a 
voice of suppressed anger. “ You choose this time 
when there’s company for your tantrums, but it wont 
do. If you don’t come in, I’ll drag you every step of 
the way!” 

Earle Francis set his teeth hard, and held his 
breath. He had called this man friend, but now he 
felt that he would gladly strike him to the earth. 

“ Let me alone, and I will go in,” Madeleine said, 
in a shuddering tone. 

“Tdon’t trust you,” he muttered, grasping her 
still more roughly. 

‘IT never lie to you,” she cried, wrenching herself 
away. 

With a curse he followed her, as she fied inte the 
house. 

“My God!” cried the listener, starting up, as their 
steps died on the gravel. ‘The vile brute! It must 
not be! If I knew her well enough, 1 would tell her 
to leave him. She hasno relatives nor friends to help 
or advise her. I cannot desert her!” 

Though Madeleine Cramer came down pale and 
heavy-eyed the next morning, her toilet was carefully 
studied, and she was the same graceful and selt-pos- 
sessed hostess as upon the evening before. Her visit- 
or could almost believe the scene in the garden to 
have been some hideous dream. Mr. Cramer was as 
gay and cordial as ever, but his friend detected an 
angry light in his eyes when he looked at his wife, 
and an unwillingness to show her the usual civilities. 

“T have to be in town by ten o’clock,” Mr. Cramer 
said, as they rose from the table. ‘‘ We have a coun- 


in later with Mrs. Cramer.” 

Mrs. Cramer flashed a glance at her husband. She 
was better acquainted with his aftairs than he knew, 
and was perfectly well aware what council was to 
meet on that day. A pretty actress was to come to 
town that morning, and Mr. Cramer was to meet her 
at the depot, or at her hotel. 

“If Mrs. Cramer will accept my escort,” Mr. Fran- 
cis said. 

She accepted it courteously. 

“ Well, I must be off,” his host said, glancing at his 
watch. “I wish you would come back to-night, 
Earle. It is pleasanter out here than in town this 
hot weather, and while you stay about this region 
I'd be glad if you’d make your home here. It's deuced 
lonesome sometimes, and Madeleine doesn’t make 
everybody welcome.” 

Saying this, with a parting glance of anger toward 
his wife, he went down to where his horse and car- 
riage were in waiting. With all his faults and crimes 
even, Churchill Cramer was generous and hospitable, 
and his invitation was sincere. He found his wife 
more compliant and obedient when there was any one 
in the house whom she respected, and he thought 
that with such a person as Earle Francis she would 
do anything to avoid a scene. 

They saw him off, then seated themselves on the 
shady balcony. For some time they sat in perfect 
silence, then, seeing the mournful look in the beauti- 
ful face, the gentleman set himself to amuse her. 

He had just returned from a long cruise in the 
Mediterranean, and he commenced ‘telling her inci- 
dents and sights of travel. He knew how to talk, and 
what to tell, and soon Madeleine found herself grow- 

ing interested. Her tr.-ubles floated into distance as 
she listened, and she almost forgot where she was. 
She was tossing on the deep blue waters of the beau- 
tiful sea, palmy coasts of Africa visible here and 
there; she climbed the rocky shore of Malta, she 
wandered among the orange groves of Sicily, she 
visited the moonlight Colosseum, she sat in the starry 
midnight and saw the red smoke of Vesuvius soar 


acquaintance I find in the city, and I feel more at 
home here.” 

* Do come!” she said, earnestly. 

They had luncheon, and about four o’clock Earle 
Francis walked down to the depot to go in town, his 
fair hostess going as far as the great gate with him. 
He could see that she did not like to have him go, 
that she shrank from being left alone with her hus- 
band, and the temptation was strong to stay. But 
he resisted it. It was best he should go now. 

Still, he could not go without a word of sympathy 
and friendliness, however covered from his real mean- 
ing, and he lingered at the gate, searching for words. 
She leaned mournfully against the iron railing, her 
face pale and sad, her air drooping, waiting for him 
to say good-by, yet evidently clinging tu his presence. 
“ Life has strange charms, Mrs. Cramer,” he said, 
hastily, looking away from her. ‘It has struck me 
that it is possible, though unlikely, that I may at 
some time be able to serve you. If such a time 
should come, depend on me, and trust me. I ama 
very old acquaintance of Mr. Cramer’s, and if any- 
thing should happen to him—” 

He paused there, and, looking, met her searching 
eyes, whose keenness was instantly overcome by gath- 
ering tears. She perceived his meaning, and, in her 
need of love and sympathy, could not be angry. It 
was plain he understood her trouble. 

Without being able to say a word, she extended 
her hand tohim. He tookit in his firm and gentle 
grasp, looked kindly in her tearful face, murmured a 
low ‘*God bless you!” and went away without an- 
other word. 

Should she weep, or rejoice? Madeleine wondered, 
looking after him. She had a friend, whether he 
could speak plainly to her or not. Here was one 
worthy of trust, who sympathized with her, and who 
could understand her, without her needing to tell 
what could not be told. She both wept and rejoiced 
that day, feeling the sweetness of this new and un- 
“expected help, feeling herself no more alone. 

The summer passed, in mingled storm and sun- 
shine. The little actress was exacting, as is the na- 
ture of such, and Madeleine was often relieved trom 
her husband’s presence, on that account, council 
meetings being held with surprising frequency. The 
wife bore it very well, her husband’s neglect being 
more tolerable than his attentions. Besides, she had 
the frequent society of her new friend. For friend 
she knew him to be, though their intercourse was 
conventional, even to formality, and though, after 
that first interview, no word of more than ordinary 
kindness was spoken. His care surrounded her, even 
when himself was absent, and his sympathy was per- 
ceptible, without word or look. But sometimes there 
were looks, and after some painful scene, Madeleine’s 


glance of tender regret, or reverential pity, given as 
Earle Francis turned to go away. 

lt would have been better if they had spoken, and 
frankly confided in each other. There is no safe- 
guard like candor. Pour out the teelings in words, 
and there are no confined waters to gather strength, 
and finally sweep all betore them. But these two 
sacrificed themselves to a pernicious conventionality, 
and a false sense of delicacy, and they suffered the 
consequences. Earle Francis felt the danger, but 
knew not how to escape it, since he could not and 
would not leave her. The impulse to clasp her hand, 
restrained, struggled and swelled to the impulse to 
clasp her to his heart. ‘That tender, aching sympa- 
thy, which rose with the occasional or frequent 
thought of her, denied utterance, penetrated and 
overflowed its bounds, till his life became one thought 
of her. Denying himself, sometimes, the pleasure of 
seeing her, when he might have done so with safety, 
he became agitated when they did meet; and the 





straight into the sky, she walked the narrow streets 


whole soul would be flooded with lights, by some 


Madeleine perceived, better than he did, what was 
amiss, and strove, when she found herself to be on 
unsteady ground, to restore their lost ease in each 
other’s society. She met him with frank cordiality, 
and spoke like a friend, in order that she might not 
speak like a lover. But, whether he did not under- 
stand her, or whether he had already got beyond the 
possibility of recall, she failed. 
Ina blind and passionate impulse to seek safety 
where safety should have been, she turned to her 
husband. She dwelt on his generosity, on the few 
pitiful virtues which were perceptible in him; she 
considered his beauty, which she tried to think was 
beauty; she tried to win from him a kindness which 
might. merit her gratitude, and soothe, if it did not 
satisfy, her heart. She made herself beautiful, in 
order to attract him, and forced herself to be tender 
to please him. It was in vain. 
At length she openly appealed to him. He hed 
been his rude self the evening before, and even more 
than ordinarily unkind and insulting; but he seemed 
in better mood in the morning, and even gave her a 
rough compliment on her appearance. She had come 
down to breakfast with a deep color glowing in her 
cheeks—the glow of excitement; for she had resolved 
tospeak to him that morning. This complacency 
helped her, and as they sat at table, she called to 
mind their first acquaintance, and tried to awaken 
in her heart some faded spark of her early love for 
him. 
“Stay a minute!” she said, as he prepared to go. 
“Are you in haste?” 
“Well, no, not much. What do you want?” he 
replied, a little impatiently. 
Laying her pretty hand on his arm, she drew him 
toa chair under the heavy window curtains, and, 
gently pressing him with it, sank down on her knees 
beside him. 
“ What in the world—” he began. 
She stretched her arms upto his shoulders, and 
bowed her head forward on his breast. 

“My husband!” she said. 
* © Weil, Madeleine, what on earth is the matter 
with you?” was his question. 
“Churecbill,” she commenced, breathlessly, “I 
have something to say to you. Hear me as patiently 
as youcan. I sball speak only this once, and much 
may depend on the manner in which you take it. 
You andlTare going astray; we get further apart 
every day, and it is not safe, for me, at least. I want 
to appeal to you. Let us try to show kindness to 
each other. Let us at least be civil, and live like a 
lady anda gentleman. 1t is dangerous, our way of 
living !’? 

* Upon my word,” he broke out, ‘you school me 
pretty well! It’s the first time I ever heard of a wo- 
man going on her knees to be so devilishly impudent. 
And who's in danger, I’d like to know? Do you 
mean that you’ll kill me some day, because I’m not 
polite enough? By George, you don’t dare! whe 
do you mean by this fawning?” 

Madeleine Cramer rose to her feet, as he repulsed 
her, and stood erect. 

‘There are dangers besides death, Churchill,” she 
said, quietly, restraining herself. ‘ Isit nothing that 
a husband and wife live together like foes, scarcely 
able to conceal their difficulties from their visitors? 
Is it no disgrace, if such things are suspected and 
spoken of?” 

“The blame always falls on the wife,” he said, 
laughing roughly. 

“ Have you no pity for me, Churchill?” she asked, 
in a tone of passionate appeal. ‘Do you think that 
Iam happy?” 

“If you are not, it is your own fault,” he replied, 
angrily. ‘‘You have a good home, and money 
enough. You provoked me first, with your airs. 
You have such fine notions, are. so prudish, have got 
such a set of trashy ideas in your head—you try to be 
so sublime and superior! I tell you, 1 wont stand it! 
I wont have my wite schooling me, and setting her- 
self up above me, as though she were made of some- 
thing better. As long as you put on airs, I will keep 
you in your place!” 

He had risen, fiushed and angry, as he spoke, and 
he could not but perceive that through the look of 
despair with which Madeleine had seen her last hope 
fail, there broke a gleam of contempt and disgust. 


‘““What do you mean by danger?” he demanded, 
exasperated at receiving no reply. 

““We wont talk any more about it,” she said, ina 
voice of unnatural quiet. 

“Bat tell me what you mean?” he persisted, 
clenching her arm, as she was about turning away. 

“Mr. Cramer,” she said, in the same quiet manner, 
“T have done nothing to provoke violence. You are 
hurting my arm.” 

“Tell me, then!” he repeated, releasing her. 

“T hardly know,” said Madeleine, wearily. “I 
had some dim fears. I am not a tame woman, who 
can become used to suffering. It irritates me. It 
makes me have a feeling of desperation, sometimes. 
Women have committed suicide, under such influ- 
ences.” 

Churchill Cramer started. 

“You don’t mean—” he began; then he laughed. 
“You can’t frighten me with that dodge, Made- 
leine,” he said, drawing on his gloves. ‘ You'd be 
afraid to kill yourself. I tell you, it would hurt you. 
And, what you care as much four, perhaps, you would 
look ugly after you were dead. Let us have no more 
of this nonsense!” 

He went down to his carriage, and drove away, but 
with still a feeling of uneasiness. Madeleine really 
seemed to have meant something. One of the first 





agitation communicated itself to her. 


bat! You don’t use that woman rightly. There is 
danger, of one kind, if not of another, Supposing 
she should leave you?” 

The other shrugged his shoulders, 

“She has nowhere to go. She has no money, and 
she isn’t one to work, I tell you.” 

“Supposing that friends should take pity on her, 
and take care of her?” demanded Earle Francis, an- 
grily. “She is a superior woman—a thousand times 
your superior—and must have friends.” 

“‘Sbe’s too proud to run away with a man,” said 
Cramer, laughing, unstirred by the other’s excite- 
ment; “and the women envy her too much to help 
her.” 

“Would it be any more disgrace for her to run 
away with a man, than to Jive the life she does with 
you?” said Earle, through his teeth. 

“ Earle, don’t let you and I quarrel,” said Cramer, 
reddening. ‘I know that Madeleine has some rea- 
son to be jealous, but itis her own fault. And it’s 
no use to talk to me.” 

“1 know it is no use,’ was the reply, as the gentle- 
man drew the gloves on to his trembling fingers. “I 
will go ont and see her, as you request, but I go as 
her friend, not as yours.’* 

“Just as you like,” said the husband, carelessly, 
“As long as you amuse her, and keep her our of tan- 
trums, I don’t care whose friend you are.”’ 

Masleleine Cramer wandered about the house aim- 
lessly, giving orders unconsciously, her brain in a 
whirl. After a while, instructing the servants that 
she would see no visitor, she returned to the break- 
fast-room, and seated herself to think. There must 
be a chiange, and that immediately. She would go 
away, and live in peace, if ever so poorly. She would 
leave all. There was no friend, save one, whom she 
cared or dared to confide in. But could she tell him? 
No, she resolved; she would leave a letter for him, 
but would not tell him before going. 

But whore to go, and what to do? In all the world, 
she knew no resting-place, and she did not know 
what to do tosupport herself. Her accomplishments 
had been acquired as accomplishments, and not with 
a view to teaching, and she doubted her ability to 
teach. In the midst of these thoughts, her courage 
gave out. It was so pitiful! She felt so lonely, so 
despairing, so deserted! Deserted, even, for Earle 
Francis had not been there for a week. Sitting on a 
low stool before a chair, she dropped her face into her 
hands, and leaned forward in the chair, weeping with 
bitter abandon. 

There was a step in the room. She shrunk, with 
her face more closely covered. Could her husband 
have returned? No one else, not egen Earle Francis, 
would come in without warning. Sbe kept her face 
hid. She could not look at nor speak to him. 

“ Madeleine!” said a voice that thrilled her. 

At the sound, the tense muscles relaxed, and a sob 
of relief and of tender longing rose to her lips. 

“ Madeleine!” he said again, close to her side. 

She did not raise her face, but she stretched her 
hand to him. It was closely clasped, and Earle 
Francis bent to her side, and drew her tenderly to 
his bosom. 

“Be this your rest when you weep, my dearest!” 
he said. “I know all!’ She did not repulse him, 
but clung to him with subsiding sobs, like a weary 
child. ‘ You will notstay with him any longer?” he 
asked. 

“TIT cannot!” she answered. 

“ Where will you go?” 

“1 do not know yet,” she replied, trembling. 

* Leave all to me, then,” said Earle Francis, 

A week after, Churchill Cramer came home, one 
evening, and was told that his wife went in town in 
the morning, and had not yet returned. 

He swore a little, but sent the carriage tothe depot, 
when the nc—. train camein. Mrs. Cramer was not 
there. Then her husband fumed indeed. She knew 
that he always wanted to find her at home, and din- 
ner ready, and this was just a piece of impudence on 
her part. 

The servants said nothing, but they had their 
thoughts. hey were Mrs. Cramer’s friends, and 
had had their eyes about them for the last week. 

The carriage did not goto the depot again that 
evening. She might walk up, her husband said; and, 
after eating a lonely dinner, he sat and nuised his 
wrath, and amused himsgif with the picture of Mad- 
eleine walking up the lonely mile of road from the 
depot. No Madeleine came that night, and Mr. 
Cramer grew alarmed, and feared that something 
had happened to her. He went in town early in the 
morning, and went up to her cousin’s. The cousin 
had not seen her. He went toall her triends. No 
one had seen Madeleine. In real alarm, he went to 
Earle Francis. He bad left town, he was told. 

Now, indeed, Mz. Cramer began to think that he 
had been hasty, and had better have paid some heed 
to Madeleine’s pleading. She had committed suicide, 
he decided. In despair at losing his affection, she 
had thrown her life away. 

The alarm was given, advertisements were posted, 
rewards ‘offered, ponds dragged, all sorts of places 
searched, and it was as much as the pretty actress 








persons he met in town, was Earle Francis. 


could do to console the afflicted husband. Indeed, 


“Just the person I want!” he said; and, calling 
his friend aside, told him the whole story of the 
morning scene with his wife, changing it so as to 
shield himself as much as possible. ‘* Now, Earle,” 
he concluded, “I wish you’d go out and see her, and 
watch her a little. By George, I don’t want her to 
kill herself!” 

Well did Earle Francis understand the wife’s last 
despairing appeal, and his heart rose within him. 

“Churchill,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ you are as blind as a 
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_ she was obliged to go to his house for that purpose, 
and quite assumed the reins there, to cheat him into 
the belief that his wife still lived. 

And all this time, Madeleine was happy. Putting 
aside all thought, or remembering only that she had 
tried to conciliate her husband, and had struggled 
against the temptation, she accepted the love and 
protection which were offered her, and gave herself 
quite up to a happiness such as she had never dream- 
ed of before. Here at her side was all that she loved; 
the rest of the world was nothing. For, with all the 
strength of an awakened and tried heart, she loved 
Earle Francis. He was her soul’s mate. 

They lived in a quiet suite of rooms in Paris, saw 

- little company, and were called Mr. and Mrs, Fran- 
cis. They had renounced their country. There was 
their rest, and they were contented. In a lifetime, 
they could not wear out the attractions of Paris, and 
neither had much to regret. If Earle Francis regret- 
ted at times the career which he could have only in 
his native country, that feeling was soon forgotten in 
the love and fuscinations of the one who so idolized 
him, and for whose sake he was willing to sacrifice 
all other considerations. They lived in a dream, and 
expected never to wake. 

But their secret could not always be kept, and there 
came a time when even the pretty actress failed to 
soothe her lover. The truth came out. Madeleine 
had been seen in Paris, leaning on the arm of Earle 
Francis, and promenading the boulevards. 

“She looked so happy!” said the story-teller, de- 
lighting in the mischief he was doing. ‘ Indeed, 
they both seemed to be perfectly tented, and I 


that he is securely hers, and that they will one day 
be re-united. 

She still lives in that little suite of rooms in Paris, 
where she was so happy, and which she will never 
leave. All anxiety about earthly affairs is over, for 
by Earle Irancis’s will, she is rich. Little suffices 
for her needs, and the rest goes in charities. 

Again, I say, let God be judge. 





CHILDREN IN ENGLAND. 


Let us for a moment try to realize the facts of the 
case. Let us in mental vision transport ourselves to 
the scene of their birth and early days. A female 
infant, the offspring of diseased and depraved pa- 
rents, comes into the world. With its mother’s milk 
it imbibes the poison that results from dram-drink- 
ing, occasionally raw spirits are forced into its mouth 
to still its cries of pain, or to keep it quiet, so that 
the mother can move about, or leave it untended with 
more freedom. The little body is not only never in- 
vigorated with a bath, but scarcely knows the health- 
giving touch of cold water. If there were nothing 
else to say, this fact would account for much of what 
has been alleged to be the habits of the adult. Just 
fancy what it would be to ourselves to have no access 
to cold water. Imagine for a t, how we should 
feel after a week’s deprivation of it; and what must 
be the effect upon the body of a tender infant when 
it is obliged to wear foul clothes week by week, and 
to breathe foul air day and night? We are beings of 
complex nature: soul and body are so intimately 








never saw Mrs.—Mrs.—whatever her name is now— 
look so handsome. I believe they call her Mrs. 
Francis.” 

Then the virtuous wrath of Mr. Cramer burst its 
bounds, and the next steamer took the “injured hus- 
band” across the ocean. 





Madeleine stood in the open window of the pretty 
sitting-room, and looked out into the little garden, in 
the centre of which a great Linden-tree stood, sweet 
with blossoms, in which countless bees were buzzing. 
She looked very lovely. A rich bloom glowed in her 
cheeks, and a soft, happy light shone in her eyes. Do 
you call her a wicked woman? Perhaps; but let 
God judge. 

As she stood there,a gentleman came into the 
court, smiled up at the window, and came up stairs, 
to the door, which she ran to open. 

“T cannot get used to it!’ she exclaimed, flinging 
herself into his arms. ' 

He held her closely, fondly smoothing the rich hair. 

“ My timid Madeleine! See, I am safe now; and if 
it frets you, I will not leave you for a moment.” 

“What would become of me, without you?” she 
said, shuddering, as she clung closer to his heart. “I 
should die, Earle! I should die!” 

He kissed her trembling lips. 

‘“*My dearest, why will you entertain these 
thoughts? I trust that we shall have a long and 
happy life together. In a few months, you will be 
divorced from that-man, and my wite before the 
world. And, let me tell you now, I have set the 
matter going. Cheer up, love! Let me see you as 
happy as you have made me.” ? 

She raised herself, wiped her eyes, and tried to 
smile. How could she but smile, knowing that she 
had made him happy? 

“ When do we start for Italy?” she asked. 

“This evening. All is ready. Now put on your 
hat, and let us take one more stroll in the streets of 
the city of the world.” 

She dressed to go out, but paused at the threshold, 
and stood before him, with her bands raised, and 
clasped against his breast, looking up into his face, 
with her solemn, carnest eyes. 

“ Earle,” she said, ‘*do you believe that I love you 
utterly and truly?” 

“I do, Madeleine. Never think that I doubt your 
‘love.” 

*‘ Never doubt it!’* she said, passionately. “It is 
no light love, no love burn of gratitude, no love that 
can die! If I had met you when I was free, we should 
have married. I was made to love you. I shall never 
change. And, dearest, I cannot help believing that 
God forgives us, though man may not. And I bless 
you, my beloved—I bless you for the happiness you 
have given me!” 

She lifted her face for one kiss; then they went 
out. The solemn mood dropped away from her in 
the sunshine, and when they reached the street, she 
laughed, as she took his arm. Their eyes met ina 
fond and smiling glance, then, looking to see who 
barred their way, they stopped suddenly, confronted 
by Churchill Cramer! 

There was a muttered exclamation from lips hoarse 
with rage, a click of a pistol, and Earle Francis fell. 
Crowds do not collect in Paris, but a policeman is al- 
ways at hand, and before the murderer’s arm drop- 

, it was pinioned. : 

“Ah, my fine madam, you’re welcome to him 
now!” he sneered, as Madeleine raised the head in 
her arms, and looked wildly into those dying eyes. 

She did not heed nor hear him. All the world 
could not have won from her a thought then. Not 
for an instant did she remove her eyes from his face. 

“Ah, darling,” sighed the dying man faintly, “* your 
fears were prophetic! May God protect youl” And 
half an hour after, he breathed out his last breath in 
her arms. 

Do you think that she is miserable? Notso, though 
sad evermore. She knew well that their love was not 
to have a worldly prosperity, and had feared any 
separation more than that of death. Now she feels 








ted, that to hurt the one is often to injure the 
other; and this want of cleanliness is the first dead- 
ening effect upon the child. 

So soon as it has any perceptions, any power of rea- 
soning, ita eyes rest upon that which unsexes it—fa- 
ther, mother, sisters, brothers sleeping in one room. 
Its ears are accustomed to profane, obscene, violent 
language. The human voice—that wonderful power 
for good as well as evil—is rarely heard by it except 
in lying, bullying, or swearing. A pleasant word is 
hardly known to such achild. Child, we say; but 
this infant has no childhood; no hours of innocent 
mirth or healthful play. Almost as soon as it can 
run about, it is set in the streets to beg—to say noth- 
ing of the time when the mother hawks it about in 
her arms—io sell matches and to sweep crossings. 
Let it be noted here, that the indiscriminate bestowal 
of pence on such young beggars perpetuates the evil. 
A cripple or an old man at a crossing may properly 
be relieved, but no one who ought to be working for 
a livelihood. From infancy to girlhood, from girlhood 
to womanhood, our tale is the same. All the ameni- 
ties of home life are wanting, all social decencies, all 
moral influence, all religious training. There is never 
a time in the early or later life of such a being—until 
evil has become rampant—when she is urged to be 
honest and chaste. The parochial and national 
school may be within a stone’s throw, but their shel- 
ter and benefits are despised—set at naught by the 
examples of neighborhood which the denizens of the 
alleys and courts afford. Of maternal love, such a 
creature can know but little—not envugh to bear 
comparison with that which is bestowed upon the 
offspring of the lower animals. The mother of these 
latter will do her best to shield her young from harm; 
the depraved mother knowingly places her daughter 
in the way of temptation. She urges evil upon her, 
by inciting her to put her hands upon everything she 
can get hold of, by receiving what is thus pilfered. 
In short, she has no hesitation in doing by her child 
what her own mother did by her: she will sell her, 
body and soul, for food and drink! 

It may be worth noticing that mothers of a better 
class, mothers who have had some approach to a de- 
cent home, however poor, are always anxious to save 
their children from the evil ways they themselves 
have fallen into. We have seen the most hardened 
start and shudder, when the question has been asked 
—“Are you going to bring your children up in the 
way you live?” A woman of this class,one remove 
from the worst, spoke of her child in the most anx- 
ious words. He was almost like an angel, she said. 
He had never been naughty, never spoken a bad 
word, never been disobedient: ‘‘I would give any- 
thing to get him intoa respectable place.” To ex- 
plain this, it may be added that he had only rarely 
been with his mother—the widow of a small publican. 
After the husband’s death—who was anything but 
respectable—she leagued with sharpers, and found 
herself continually in prison: consequently, the child, 
now eleven years of age, was thrown upon the parish, 
and was brought up in a workhouse school, and the 
mother had very little to do with him. When he waa 
with, her, she could see his good qualities—could ap- 
preciate them, and strongly desired that he might be 
kept in the right path. 

But a word or two more must be said of our exam- 
ple, and the history of one is the history of hundreds. 
Before other girls have the tirst blush of womanhood 
on their cheeks, she is acquainted with every phase 
of vice. She generally follows the business of a 
hawker; occasionally turns to slop-work, but, as a 
rule, she hates the needle. As a hawker, her tempta- 
tiovs are great. Exposed to every change of weather, 
tothe jeers of the unthinking and e#il-disposed of the 
opposite sex, with no home to retire to, after the wear 
and tear of the day, with the risk of having fruit or 
cakes spoilt by sun and rain, is it any wonder that she 
finishes the day by drunkenness ard prostitution ?— 
that she goes to bed—no, not to bed, for that is an un- 
known luxury—to sleep,at best “muddled?” By-and- 
by she marries, or dispenses with the marriage cere- 
mony: any way she gives birth to children who go the 
same awful round as herself. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE REV. DANIEL LOCKE. 





BY L, VELONA STOOKWELL. 

THE Rev. Daniel Locke was a minister of the gos- 
pel, duly educated, duly ordained, and duly installed. 
How well he was fitted for his work after passing 
these various ordeals, I cannot say. Indeed it would 
be presumptuous in me to attempt a decision upon 
such a matter; but this much I know, the popular 
feeling of Deepvale was decidedly in his favor. Deep- 
vale aristocrats considered him the cream of all good- 
ness; and the middle and poorer classes, viewing him 
from afar, had no fault to find, or found none at 
least, with their pastor and spiritual adviser. In the 
pulpit he was noted for brilliant discourses; every- 
body spoke warmly of his and intellectu 
ality, or everybody, unless it was old Widow Beech, 
who had been heard to say, at the close of what had 
been considered by the majority a particularly strik- 
ing sermon, that, for her part, “she couldn’t make 
head nor tail to it, and she should be glad ofa little 
more gospel.” But she was old and full of whims. 
Nobody minded her. . 

The Rev. Daniel Locke was a man who liked being 
with the tide. He knew very well that he was in the 
right current at Deepvale, and he felt complacent 
and—I was going to say, happy; self-assured is per- 
haps more appropriate. Owing to his success in his 
first parish—he had been there more than a year now 
—the presbytery regarded him with unusual favor 
and approbation. This was not unpleasant. In short, 
the ground was getting quite firm under the reverend 
gentleman’s feet once more. 

Not that Imean to imply that it had ever been 
Lisbon-like, but I wish to convey the impression that 
the minister of Deepvale felt safe, in every sense of 
the word. Unless assured of this, upon creditable 
authority, one might believe otherwise; for Mr. Locke 
was by no manner of means a quiet-looking person. 
He was decidedly the reverse of that. His eyes struck 
one as being unusually restless and watchful. Large 
and black, with long, heavy lashes, they looked out 
towards people as women look through veils; and 
now and then, in quick moments, which came and 
went like flashes of lightning in a July sky, the veil 
seemed to fly up, and the man’s naked soul sent out 
a@ search of such } and defi » that one 
turned aside instinctively, as if to ward off a blow. 
But then, a person’s imagination has much to do 
with such matters. He was not always well. What 
there was singular in his actions might very properly 
be attributed to that fact. 

Once be had actually almost fainted while reading 
ahymninchureh. It was just as some ladies were 
entering—thée Misses Vale, who owned the Rooks 
above Deepvale, and who occasionally spent a sum- 
mer there. What made it particularly annoying at 
this time was, that it happened to be their first Sun- 
day there that season, and their opinion was sure to 
be formed at once—and their opinion, if happily it 
should be upon the right side, was equivalent toa 
goodly pile of dollars and cents towards the minister’s 
salary. However, he rallied after a little while, and 
the ladies were graciously disposed to be pleased with 
him. ‘So Deepvale breathed again. 

The minister grew to be quite a favorite with the 
Misses Vale, the younger one in particular, and was 
there oftener than anywhere else; though do not 
think fur a moment that any one accused him of be- 
ing a lover of hers. He was not a ladies’ man at all, 
and not such an one as meddling dames are forever 
picking out wives for. From the first he had been 
set down as nota marrying man. It was reported 
that Agnes Vale—she was the youngest—was be- 
trothed to a merchant in China, upon how good 
authority none knew; but people generally credited 
the report. Agnes was a proud, handsome thing, 
and perhaps would not have objected to having the 
minister in her train of admirers; but he was seem- 
ingly nothing but her friend. A story leaked out— 
from some servant probably—that he had been heard 
to reprimand her severely for her flirting propensi- 
ties, and that she had retorted with hot, angry words; 
but it was only a story likely. He would not be apt 
to risk his bread and butter, or get at odds with it 
either, for a few words. 

As Deepvale came to know their minister better, 
the oddity of his behaviour at times, which had been 
noticed by a few, seemed to wear off, and he was 
more like other people. Very seldom now that his 
eyes flew from behind their veil; though keen, ob- 
serving ones, who minded the minister’s business un- 
doubtedly more than they did their own—little credit 
to them !—swore that he was veiled yet. But eyes, 
and hearts, too, are often rightfully hid from the 
world’s obtrusive stare, so no worse for him: than 
others. 

Sometimes he walked to church with the Misses 
Vale, not often; and as November drew on, when 
they were to return to the city, he went there occa- 
sioually in the morning ‘or a horseback ride with 
Agnes. 

It was the very last Sunday in November, that a 
stranger, with a decidedly foreign air, came to church 
and sat in the Vale pew with the ladies from the 
Rooks. Everybody at once set him down as Agnes’s 
lover. He sat beside her, fuund her hymns, held her 
Bible for her to look upon, and was very attentive. 
Agnes listened to the sermon as a good Christian 
should, and seemed to be unconscious of any one’s 
presence, save the minister. A divine from a neigh- 
boring parish happened to be present upon this day, 
but Mr. Locke preached himsvlt. At the end of the 











last hymn, and just before the benediction, the 
strange minister came down the pulpit stairs, follow- 
ed by Mr. Locke, and before the people understood, 
or half saw, what was going on, Agnes Vale and the 
Rev. Daniel Locke were married. 

It is pretty certain that Deepvale was never more 
astounded or outwitted. In their bewildered sur- 
prise, the foreign gentleman was forgotten until some 
one mentioned him. Then they saw that he had left 
the church. For weeks and weeks after the newly- 
wedded couple were domiciled at the Rooks, there 
was no end to the discussions and surmisings over 
them. All that could be learned of the stranger who 
had been so attentive to Agnes, was what one old 
woman said, whose eyes were always agape, because . 
her ears were closed perhaps; she asserted that he 
had caught Agnes by the arm as she was brushing 
past him, though failing to detain her, and that 
when they took their stand before the minister, he 
had gone down the aisle with a white, stern face, 
and she saw him ride over the road towards the har- ° 
bor like one raving mad. This statement she would 
have sworn to in any court; and evety one who saw 
her for days and months to come, was sure to hear of 
the wonderful foreign man, whose promised bride 
had proved so false and faithless in her love. 

It was natural that people should wonder much 
whether Agnes had really ever been betrothed, and 
whether she had ever loved that man; and if so, how 
her present husband—her senior by so many years, 
and a plain man indeed when brought in comparison 
with her own proud, handsome face—had succeeded 
in transferring that love to himself. These questions 
were easy to ask, but more difficult by far to answer. 

But Deepvale was not through with wonders yet. 
The startling occurrence which’ followed close upon 
the heels of this, was worse than what had already 
transpired. The weekly prayer-meetings were held 
in aroom in the rear of the church, and it was in 
early March, not four months after the singular mar- 
riage, when a few of the faithful ones were gathered 
in their usual place of worship, and were listening to 
an exhortation from their still adored pastor, that 
the next thunder-clap came. Mrs. Locke did not 
usually go out nights, but she happened to be there © 
on this particular evening of which I write. 

It was a bleak, windy night, the ground was white 
and crisp, and a person’s footsteps could be heard for 
some distance off. About the middle of the meeting, * 
and while the minister was still urging them to faith- 
fulness and consistency—alas, for him!—the gate of 
the churchyard creaked upon its hinges, and a quick, 
jiecided step Jed upon the frozen path. Around ° 
the church they came, over the strip of ice at the cor- | 
ner, they could hear it snap and crackle, up the , 
steps, sure-footed and swift, the latch clicked, and . 
every eye turned towards the door. A woman with 
wild, haggard face, which once certainly must have ' 
been something like Agnes Vale’s—the resemblance { 
struck you forcibly now—her dress soiled and crump- ' 
led as if from along journey, came into the room, ' 
and giving one glance forward, moved straight to the | 
front, and stood face to face with the Rev. Daniel 
Locke, the well-beloved pastor of Deepvale church. 

Never a man quailed as this one did. His face | 
went ghastlier than the one before him, and the veil 
flew off his eyes, leaving them like brilliant, burning 
stars set in acruel steel-cold sky. Spite of his terror, 
he held that look for an instant, then sank down 
with a groan. 

The woman faced about after he went down behind 
the desk, and said, quietly enough: 

‘This is your minister and my husband. Where 
is his other lady?” 

Such a cry as Agnes Locke sent up in that low 
room then! It made the women cover their faces 
with their hands and shut their ears; buat one hu- - 
mane man, more thoughtful and self-possessed than 
the rest, got up quickly and took her out, and put- 
ting her inio a sleigh, carried the poor crushed thing 
home to the Rooks. 

As the amazed people went out softly one by one, 
they left the woman standing with blazing eyes be- 
fore her fallen husband. How he ever dared to face 
her, no one attempted toimagine. The next morn- 
ing both had gone—so far, it was hoped, that they 
would never return; and the day after, the Rooks |: 
was closed, 22d in a few months was advertised for 
sale. 

Several trivial circumstances were put together, 4 
making out at last that Agnes’s lover—he who ought 
to have been her husband instead of. this bold-faced 
scoundrel, for she had been his promised wife for four - 
long years, and loved him well once—had hunted out - 
this dreadful secret, which the minister had believed 
to be beyond all prying eyes, and had put the real 
wife upon the trail. If he wished for revenge, he 
most certainly had it, and ought to have been satis- - 
fied; though some questioned whether it would not 
have been as well and better to have let such a scan- 
dal rest quiet, if it could. For my part, I do not . 
profess to know. I only give the facts as they were. 








SUITABLE HUSBANDS. 

The man who don’t take tea, ill-treats the cat, 
takes snuff, and stands with his back to the tire, is a 
brute whom we would not advise you to marry on 
any consideration, either for love or money, but de- 
cidedly not for love. But the man who, when tea is 
over, is discovered to have had none, is very sure to 
make the best husband. Patience like his deserves 


being rewarded with the best of wives and the best | \ 


of mothers-in-law. My dears, when you meet with 
such a man, do your best to marry him. In the 
severest winter he would not mind going to bed first. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WHEN WE WERE YOUNG. 


eee 
BY FANNIE STEVENS BRUCE. 


I. 

There are no times likes the old times, 
When you and I were young; 

There are no songs like the old songs, 
We in our sweet youth sung. 

The shallow ways of a shallow world 
Enchant us less each day— 

Is 't that our forms are getting bowed, 
Our hair is growing gray ? 


There are no dreams like the old dreams, 
When life to us was new; 

There are no friends like the old friends, 
So brave, so kind, so true. 

The selfish schemes of a selfish race 
Disgust us more each year— 

Is 't that our souls are getting hard, 
Our hearts are growing sear? 


Tit. 
There are no skies like the old skies, 
So warm, 80 soft, so bright; 
When golden-hearted day was born 
Of silver-breasted night. 
The summer sun and the winter wind 
More fiercely shine and blow— 
Is ‘t that our eyes are getting dim, 
Our blood is growing slow ? 
IV. 
Ah, well! let us be patient. 
Let us not mourn or fret 
For the bygone scenes and the vanished friends 
We never can forget. 
For a time is coming by-and-by— 
Pray God to haste its joys!— 
Far better even than the old times, 
When we were girls and boys. 


ST. MARK’S EVE. 


CHAPTER I. 
ON THE OLD WALL. 

“SHURE!” said Jenny Lewis, opening her large 
brown eyes to their fullest extent, while her delicate 
cheeks grew a shade paler even than usual. 

“True as gospel, my dear,” asserted the old wo- 
man, who sat on the opposite seat of the honey-suckle 
porch. 

‘* And has any one ever done it?” asked the girl. 

‘*Many and many,” said the dame, shaking her 
toothless head. ‘There was Ellen Griffiths, when I 
was a girl. Let me see, I was fifteen then. It was 
tifty year ago come to-morrow night. Fifty year! 
That’s what they call half a sentry, and I mind it as 
well as if it were yesterday. Half a sentry!” 

“Well, well!” said .Jenny, impatiently. 





“ What 


- did Ellen Griffiths do?” 


“It was on St. Mark’s Eve, just as it might be to- 
morrow, you know,” continued the old woman. 
* And Ellen she was always a curious one, and must 
needs be always at anything secret, like as a moth 
atacandle. Well, she heard tell of all I have been 
saying to you, that any one who passes the night in 
the church porch on the Eve of St. Mark will see all 
the people of the parish who are to die in the year 
pass by.” 

‘* And suppose no one is going to die next year?” 

“Then you would not see anything at all. Well, 
Ellen was not content to believe this quietly, like 
other folks, but she must go prying for herself. So 
she tells no one—or she would not have been let to 
go—but she steals down quietly at night, while her 
father and mother were asleep, and she opens the 
door, and makes straight for the church porch, where 
the sexton, who had a grave to dig, found her lying 
senseless in the morning.” 

“Then she had seen something,” said Jenny, 
whiter than ever. 

“She had seen herse/f.” 

“Seen herself! How could that be?” 

“T don’t know. It was a sperrit like herself, I 
suppose. But she died on the day before the next 
St. Mark’s Eve, to-day, as it might be, just within 
the year.” 

“oe Shure 7? 

“ Ah, it is awful and wicked to be unbelieving 
and prying, and never comes to any good.” 

*T wonder,” said Jenny, after a pause, “ whether 
any one will die next year?” 

“ Lor, child, don’t talk and look like that,” cried 
the old woman. “You are enough to frighten one. 
What have you got to do with death? It’s marriage 
rather you should be thinking of.” 

‘* Nonsense, Bridget! I never want to marry.” 

“It doesn’t matter what we want when a thing is 
to be,” said the gossip, shaking her head. “It was 
not for nothing that three tens came together the 
last time we consulted the cards, or that— Well, 

= — look there! If there aint three mag- 


* et the chestnut popped out of the fire, and—I 
had sooner keep my liberty.” 

“Ah, so theyall say! But it is not fit thata young 
girl like you should live alone with an old woman like 
me. The prettiest girl in the county, too, with her 
own land just like a lady, and nobody but old Wil- 
liams to look after it, and a deal of use he is! Why, 
the Spring Close is all thistles, and you would say 
that the bit of wheat was sowed with poppids, and a 
few grains of corn had got in by mistake. No, what 
you want is an active, handsome, well-to-do young 
husband.” 

** Get out, Bridget!” 





“Not like Dark Morgan, who used to be always 
pestering you, till you said him No, plain, and who 
half frightened me todeath, whenever he came near, 
with his strange ways and wild looks, but a nice, re- 
spectable man like Mister Thomas.” 

“T shan’t listen to your nonsense any longer!” 
cried out Jenny, getting up from her seat. “1 shall 
step down to the wood to listen to the nightingale. 
How beautiful he do sing this evening to be sure!” 


And without troubling to put on hood, hat, or bon- 
net, Miss Jenny tripped lightly away in the direction 
named. 

“Well, I never heard tell of a nightingale that 
whistled a tune before,” murmured old Bridget, with 
a chuckle, as she went into the house. 

The old girl was not prolific in words of wisdom; 
but when she said that a good husband would bea 
companion more likely to ensure Jeuny’s happiness 
than herself, she stumbled by luck upon a sensible 
remark. Jenny Lewis was an orphan, placed in an 
exceptional position. Ido not know whyI should 
not claim for her the title of aristocrat, as she cer- 
tainly belonged to an old county family, her father, 
grandfather, etc., etc., etc. (fora number of genera- 
tions which might put many Norfolk turkey-cocks 
to the blush), having held and transmitted the same 
landed property which had now fallen into her hands, 
and must pass, either on her marriage or death, into 
another male line. 

However plucky a race a family may make of it, 
it can never win a match against time; the old 
sleuth-hound is sure to run it on earth at last. 

The only thing, indeed, against the probability of 
her blood being of that particular blue tint which we 
all know runs in the veins of those whose progenitors 
have been chronicled for a certain number of genera- 
tions was that the hereditary possessions were very 
small, and the fortunes of the Lewis family had never 
either ebbed or flowed, but had remained at a dead 
level, and that a very humble one, since the days 
when the original ancestor had his five acres of South 
Wales allotted to him by Noah, only making a slight 
spurt up now that the name was threatened with ex- 
tinction, like a burning house when the roof falls in. 
For Jenny, though not particularly wealthy, was the 
only one of her race who had inherited cash as well 
as land. Her father, money-loving and industrious, 
had not found the cultivation of his own little plot 
sufficient occupation, and had worked at times on the 
estate of the lord of the manor, degrading his lineage, 
but putting a few very welcome pounds in his pocket; 
and in these practical times, when noblemen sell 
their salmon to the fishmonger, their game to the 
poulterer, their pine-apples to the fruiterer, their 
names and titles to stock-jobbing companies (limit- 
ed), who will throw the tirst stone at him? 

Jenny, then, who had lost her mother while quite 
an infant, and had in early childhood and maiden- 
hood held a position midway between the daughter 
of a farmer and that of a laborer, found herself, on 
her father’s death, sole possessor of three acres of 
pasture, two of arable, twelve sheep, two cows, four 
pigs, and a nice, white, thatched cottage in excellent 
repair, situated on the side of a gentle hill, witha 
wood some few hundred yards above and behind it, 
and the simple village church a gunshot below it, and 
the straggling village a mile to the left along the 
valley. 

But in addition to house and farm, which every- 
body knew would be hers, Jenny also inherited £150, 
which was lodged to her father’s credit in the savings 
bank of the nearest town. Jenny Lewis was not only 
the prettiest girl in all the country round, she was 
quite an heiress. But she could not read very fluent- 
ly, and her writing was not much to boast of, though 
she could milk a cow, cook, make bread, and manage 
a household capitally. She could not do farm-work, 
however, and had to hire old Williams for the inefii- 
cient performance of that; while Bridget, the woman 
who had taken care of her when she lost her mother, 
and until she was old enough to keep house for her 
father, had now fixed her permanent abode with the 
orphan girl, who could not exactly live quite alone, 
even in that secluded Welsh valley. 

Bridget had a thousand virtues and one great 
weakness, which was superstition; and this was par- 
ticularly unfortunate, since Jenny was an imagina- 
tive and nervous girl, for whom the marvellous had 
a terribly strong attraction ; and the faithful old nurse 
had from the first fed her charge plentifully with 
ghastly stories, which only sufficed to make her own 
nerves thrill pleasantly, while they had an effect al- 
most maddening upon the more delicate organization 
of her listener. 

For the girl’s temperament was analogous to that 
of those inconsistent persons, whose intense horror of 
heights takes the form of an impulse to jump from 
the edge of any precipice which they may find them- 
selves skirting, and she had formed the resolution to 
pass the following night in the church, and test the 
truth of this legend, and her own powers as a seer. 
Nor was this a sudden fancy, but one which had 
grown gradually upon her, and had been often com- 
bated by fear befure it gained its present hold upon 
her mind. For this superstition connected with St. 
Mark’s Eve, with the corroborative history of the ill- 
fated Ellen Griffiths, had very, very often been treat- 
ed of by old Bridget, though Jenny, who knew every 
word which was coming, listened to the hundred- 
times-told tale with unflagging interest and attention 
—a model listener. 

But Ido not think that the little head of Jenny 
Lewis was entirely filled with ghosts, as she saunter- 
ed through the meadow till she reached the rude 
stone wall which separated it from the wood, and 
mounting lightly by the slabs which were left pro- 





truding for that purpose, seated herself on the top. 
At least, persons absorbed in spiritual meditation do 
not generally hum lively tunes, which she was at 
present doing, doubtless to excite the emulation of 
the nightingale. 

It proved attractive to another biped, not a feath- 
ered one, but one in broadcloth; a broad- faced, hon- 
est-looking young man, red, freckled, and with high 
cheek-bones, I own, but a sturdy fellow, got up in his 
Sunday best, with a flower in his bution-hole; who 
came upon the other, or wood side of the wall, which 
he mounted, and quietly seated himself beside the 
songstress. 

‘Lor, Mr. Thomas!” she cried, 
me jump! 
you here?” 

“Not you, for one,” replied the young man, “or 
you would not ‘Mr. Thomas’ me, I suppose. Why, 
Jenny, how nice you do look this evening.” 

“ Nonsense!” 

“It’s the setting sun on your cheeks, I think; I 
never did see anything look so soft and tempting. 
Just one.” 

“Get out, George!” 

“One more.” 

“Have done! You will pull me off the wall.” 

“Don’t be afraid; I have got a firm seat enough, 
and I will hold you safe.” 

It would make a good picture, if one were but an 
artist. The two lovers sitting on the wall, the man 
with his arm round the girl’s waist, the setting sun 
bathing them, even as hope flooded their future, ina 
roseate glow; before them the pretty white cottage, 
the pictures que church, the long, undulating, grassy 
valley, the distant village, with its white smoke- 
wreaths rising straight in the breathless air; behind 
them a dark wood, and an evil face peering out from 
adense growth of underwood not ten yards off; a 
very evil face, melodramatized by a quantity of black 
hair—much dishevelled by crawling through the 
bushes—by a hooked nose, and gleaming white teeth ; 
mere accessories these, which might heighten the 
effect of the picture, but the expression was the thing. 
The veriest beginner in the study of physiognomy 
might have read envy, hate, jealousy, cruelty, print- 
ed there in unmistakable characters; while a graduate 
in the science would have added incipient madness 
and murder. 

 T have come to call on you upon business,” said 
Thomas, unwitting that his words were overheard, 
and by whom. 

“Shure!” cried Jenny, in astonishment. 

“Yes. I have got the lease of poor old Jones’s 
farm, and father has given me the money to stock it, 
and so forth, with the first year’s rent in hand, so 
that I may not be pressed. Well, you know, the farm 
comes right alongside of your bottom field yonder, 
and Williams is past his work. It is enough to make 
your poor father turn in his grave to see the state the 
land isin. Now, what will you give me to set it all 
right for you, and look after it just as carefully as if 
it were my own?” 

“I don’t know,” said Jenny, who was earnestly 
plaiting gathers in her dress, and then smoothing 
them out again. ‘ Shall you ask much?” 

“Very much—all you can give me.” 

“ Lor!” 

“T shall want all the thoughts of this little head, 
and all the love of this little heart. Will you payme 
that?” 

Jenny, blushing redder than the sunset, murmur- 
ed something, which her companion rightly inter- 
preted—** You have got that already.” 

Which caused a break in the conversation, the 
lovers having arrived ata station where ‘ten min- 
utes were allowed for refreshment.” 

“And I want this littie band,” resumed the in- 
fatuated Mr. Thomas, ‘and the right to put a ring 
on it.” And he caught hold of the coveted member, 
which was not very white or soft, but which trem- 
bled pitiably. ‘“ And if you hear certain banns put 
up next Sunday, I want you not to forbid them.” 

“Next Sunday! O George, how sudden! Why, 
this is Thursday!” 

“ You furget, we have to be asked three times be- 
fore my payment can begin; and I make it a rule 
never to do anything for nothing, and the farm 
wants attending to at once.” 

The train had no right to come to another refresh- 
ment station so soon, but it did, and there was a con- 
siderable pause before Thomas resumed: 

** I shall start off early to-morrow morning to Bre- 
con to sign the lease, which lies in the lawyer’s office 
there, for I want to get back by night. I shall be too 
late to see you when I return, but the first thing 
Saturday morning I shall look in, and tell you that 
it is all settled.” 

The sun had been relieved, and the waning moon, 
which looked like a half-sucked lozenge, was on for 
the night before the lovers separated. George 
Thomas, with a light step and lighter heart, stepped 
gayly along a path cut through the centre of the 
wood, and disappeared. Jenny, too, tripped with 
elastic tread towards her cottage; but suddenly she 
stopped, and pressed both hands to her heart as a 
look of wild pain passed over her face. 

Suppose she should see him in the church to-mor- 
row night! 

The thought was too horrible to dwell upon; she 
shook it off, and entered the house. 


“how you made 
Who would ever have thought of seeing 





CHAPTER II. 


BLACK MORGAN. 
WHEN the coast was quite clear, the evil face was 
once more thrust out from the bush, the body attach- 





ed to it soon followed, and a tall man rose to his feet, 
shook himself, and advanced slowly to the steps in 
the wall, which he mounted, seating himself where 
the lovers had sat. , 

“ Ay,’’ said he, between his clenched teeth, “this 
is where they were; his arm round her waist, her 
cheek lying against his shoulder. Curse them! 
curse them! curse them! What’s the use of that? 
su good in cursing; the devil wont hear me. I have 
tried him every way; said the Lord’s Prayer back- 
wards and all. He is on their side, devil is. I must 
be devil. 1’ll curse them myself. I could have out- 
ed upon them and killed them to-night, only George 
Thomas has a spell. I’d have knifed him twenty 
times, but he turned his eye upon me, and my heart 
melted into water. Yes, George Thomas has a spell 
—»rt she has none. Let me catch her alone, and, 
aha! my dainty lady, you despised Joe Morgan's 
love, did you? I wonder how you will like his hate, 
hate, hate!” making a mouthful of the last word, 
and repeating it twenty times and more, as if it did 
him good to utter it. 

Joe, or ‘* Black” Morgan as he was generally call- 
ed, had narrowly escaped being a genius; only in 
this, as in other things, the truth of the proverb, “A 
miss is as good as a mile,” was apparent. In his 
youth he had astonished the neighborhood by his 
self-acquired learning, bis poetical talents, and his 
ingenaity. At the age of nineteen, he had made a 
collection of local legends, written both in Welsh and 
English, which an old gentleman who came into the 
neighborhood annually for fishing and antiquarian 
research, had revised and published in hisown name, 
gaining some local fame thereby; he bad written 
satirical verses upon the principal persons in the 
parish, and he had persuaded the antiquarian angler 
to advance him money to build a water-mill with. 
He hati built his mill, too, and made it pay, and it 
was situated on the upper side of the wood from 
which he had just emerged, not a mile from Jenny 
Lewis's cottage. 

Bat with the building of the mill young Morgan’s 
career culminated. He had always been eccentric; 
but at the age of twenty-one he began to grow very 
queer indeed. He encouraged a growing fondness 
for strong Welsh ale, and that did not help to clear 
the cobwebs out of his brain. Then he fell despe- 
rately in love with Jenny Lewis, who could not bear 
the sight of him, and that naturally made him worse ; 
though it was all nonsense to say, as some romantic 
people liked to do, that his queerness and his love of 
drink were entirely owing to disappointed love. 
Depend upon it, if a man takes to drinking because 
a girl will not have him, said girl exercised a very 
wise discrimination. The rejected one had recourse 
to yet another conventional method of relieving bis 
feelings—he poached vigorously; and the imputation 
of this practice to their jilted country characters is 
due, not to the invention, but to the observation of 
story-tellers; blighted agriculturists are great de- 
stroyers of game,and in his palmiest days M had 
been unlawfully handy with net and gun. 


Altogether, he neglected his business; and when 
people found that he took his own time about grind- 
ing their corn, they withdréw their custom. In 
short, before he was thirty, he had grown a black 
beard and a bad character; had lost all his business, 
but had acquired an unconquerable babit of drinking 
to excess and the soubriquet of “ Black Morgan,” and 
had no one to say a good word for him bat the 
clergyman of the place, who charitably averred that 
he was not right in the head. 

How he lived, where the money came from to pay 
for his clothes, his meat, and particularly for his 
drink, was a puzzle to some of the gossips. His mill 
had fallen to decay, the wheel was broken, and the 
rapid trout stream rushed unimpeded over the dam, 
as if wild with joy at being freed from its term of im- 
prisonment with hard labor on the treadmill. The 
dwelling part was habitable, certainly, though in 
very bad repair, so that he had no rent to pay, but 
that only accounted for his lodging, not his board; 
and be Gid not seem to grow anything but potatoes 
in the little bit of land attached to it. He had inher- 
ited a small patrimony; the antiquarian angler had 
died, leaving him his own share of the mill. He 
might have saved a little money during the few years 
of his industry, and the poulterer at Brecon might 








give him something jonally for sal , trout, 
eels, rabbits, hares, pheasants, partridges, woodcocks, 
and snipe; but all this did not satisfactorily t 





for his expenditure—to the gossips, mean—and curi- 
ous folks whispered darkly of practices to which he 
wasastranger. The dog had got an ill name, and 
there were plenty realy to hang him. 

Black Morgan sat on the wall, muttering to him- 
self at intervals for nearly an hour; then he got 
dowu, pushed rapidly upwards through the wood till 
he came out again on the top side of it, and soon 
reached his dilapidated home, which looked pictur- 
esque enough in the moonlight. 

There being no other occupant of the mill besides 
himself and the rats—creatures who never do any- 
thing but mischief to any of their fellow-creatures 
except ivory merchants, (for whom, I believe, they 
unwittingly select the tinest tusks), and who certainly 
have never yet been trained to act as hall porters— 
Morgan hail to take a large key out of his pocket, and 
let himself in. 

The upper story, which was that intended by the 
builder for habitation, was rendered untit for the 
purpese by the broken state of the roof, which, lightly 
put together in the first instance, had been greatly 
damaged by a gale of wind which got under the 
slates, and acted there like a shell in a ship, so that 
he had to live in the lower room, which had no floor- 
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ing, and no regular windows, only square, unglazed 
apertures, which were closed with shutters, and 
secured by strong iron bars, and which was altogether 
better suited for the storing of sacks of corn, its 
original destination. 

When Morgan had let himself in and secured the 
door, he struck a light, revealing the comfortless 
apartment with its bare walls. A deal table and 
three common chairs, an old creel, a fishing-rod, and 
a suspicious-looking net strewn in one corner, a few 
implements in another, an untidy bed, several stone 
gallon jars, and an iron pot, completing the catalogue 
of furniture. There was no fireplace, but a heap of 
ashes and charred sticks on the bare earth in the 
centre of the room, showed that he cooked his meals 
ata bonfire, and ate them with his eyes smarting 
from the smoke, like a Paddy. 

When he had lit a candle which stood on the table, 
he took a shovel from its corner, pushed the bed, 
which run on castors, to one side, and began clearing 
the earth away from the spot where it had stood. 

“O yes, we know; and when he had removed the 
surface earth, a trap-door became apparent, with an 
iron ring init!” Quite right, impatient and experi- 
enced reader. 

“ He raised the trap, and—” 

Well, go on. 

“A flight of steps?” No. “A bright light?” Try 
again. “A yawning gulf?” 

Pshaw! Morgan’s conduct promised something 
sensational, I grant, but it was a very vulgar act; he 
was only going to his cupboard! 

Being of an ingenious turn of mind, and having 
read of trap-doors and secret hiding-places in several 
old romances, he had turned his studies to account, 
as readers ought, and as his poaching habits rendered 
it highly desirable that he should have a repository, 
known only to himself, in which to conceal either 
game or the unlawful instruments he used for its 
destruction, he had dug a hole six feet long, three 
wide, and eight deep; had bricked the sides and 
bottom to keep it dry—an object which the nature of 
the soil, the rising ground on which the mill was 
built, and the drainage of the stream enabled him 
effectually to attain—and had fitted the mouth with 
@ cover in a neat and workmanlike manner, so that 
when the pit was closed, and a thin coating of earth 
thrown over it, the hiding-place might really have 
afforded a hunt to a London detective, let alone a 
Welsh gamekeeper. 

On relinquishing the upper story to the wind, rain, 
and rats, and taking up his lodging upon the cold 
ground, Morgan had removed what few valuables he 
had—his gun, his stuck of powder, etc.—to this dry 
well, where he also kept his money and provisions— 
an arrangement which gave him some trouble at meal 
times, though he trusted generally to the concealment 
afforded by his bed covering the spot, and only added 
the coating of mould when he had game to conceal, 
or meditated a longer absence from home than 
usual. 

He now let himself down into his cupboard—to 
facilitate which process certain hollows, fitted for the 
toes to rest in, were left in the sides—and then he lit 
a bull’s-eye lantern, and by its light discovered part 
of a loaf, a piece of cold bacon, and a stone jar similar 
to one or two we saw in the room, only it was not 
empty, this one, and it had a bung in it. Handing 
up these provisions, he placed them, together with 
the lantern, on the edge of his hole, and then, draw- 
ing himself up after, proceeded to eat and drink in an 
eager, devouring way, like one who had not broken 
his fast for many hours; and then, his hunger satis- 
fied, he sat for some time moodily contemplating the 
still open gap in the ground, and taking a periodical 
pull at the stone jar, which had not been half full to 
begin with, and now formed an acuter angle with the 
upper part of his face upon each successive appli- 
cation. 

Suddenly the dull apathy which had clouded his 
face was dissipated by a gleam of intelligence, as if 
he saw his way out of some difficulty which had beset 
him. He rubbed his hands, and laughed inwardly 
with a chuckle which was hardly human, there was 
something so insane or devil-possessed about it. Then 
he went again into his cellar cupboard—jumping 
down this time—and began to clear everything out of 
it, a process which, at the rate he worked, did not 
take a very long time; and when it was quite empty, 
and the things which had been in it were placed, not 
without a certain method, in various parts of the 
room, he pulled out a louse brick, and from the recess 
which he had contrived behind it to serve him as a 
secret drawer, withdrew a tin box containing his 
money—two or three notes of small value, some 
twenty sovereigns in gold, and a little silver, for he 
was by no means so near the end of his resources as 
the gossips supposed. This he secured about his per- 
son, and then replaced the lid of the pit, drew the bed 
over the spot, and once more took up the stone jar for 
the purpose of quenching the thirst which had been 
excited by his exertions; but there were “ no effects,” 
and his draught was not honored. 

It was not ar ble pr ling to drain a poor 
vessel, and then swear at it for being empty; but 
Morgan was guilty of that folly, and not feeling very 
much better for it, he took up the objurgated jar, and 
let himself out of the house, carefully locking the 
door behind him. 

1t was late before he returned—much the worse for 
drink, indeed, yet not so intoxicated but what he 
could carry his jar—full now—a bottle of spirits, and 
a sack containing three loaves of bread, and a cheese, 
provisions for some days. 











’ CHAPTER IIT. 
CAUGHT AND CAGED, 


Ir was half past ten o’clock at night. Old Bridget 
had been as sound as a dormouse for the last hour—a 
fact which she communicated toall waking creatures 
within earshot through her nose. Half past ten P.M. 
in a village corresponds somewhat with half past one 


‘A. M. in a town, and Jenny Lewis ought also to have 


been asleep; any one seeing a light in her window at 


| that hour would have suspected illness or a new bon- 


net. But she was in her ordinary health, and had 
not yet had time to get any of those bridal garments 
which, doubtless, would soon take a deal of trying 
on; yet still she was up and dressed, and had a can- 
die burning, for it was the 24th of April, the Eve of 
St. Mark, and she was still firm in her intention of 
trying for a ghost, 

She went softly down stairs into the kitchen, and 
from a nail behind the eight-day clock took down 
two large keys, strung together by a strip of leather. 
For the cottage being the nearest building to the 
church, and old Williams, who kept Jenny’s bit of 
farm in disorder, being the sexton, the church keys 
were always hung there. 

Then she blew out her candle, quietly drew back 
the bolts of the door, raised the latch, and issued into 
the moonlight. All was so deathly still, and looked 
so weird in the uncertain light, that she half repented 
of her design, but steadied her nerves wi'h an effort, 
closed the door behind her, and glided off rapidly 
along the path, looking like a ghost herself, if any 
one could have seen her. 

It did not take her more than ten minutes to reach 
the churchyard, and then she nearly ran back again, 
Peter Boyd’s tombstone had such a supernatural look. 
“Pooh!” she thought, “‘aslabofstone! If anything 
moved now—” Something did, but it did not make 
her run, for the fright got into her legs and paralyzed 
them, so that she had to cling to the railings for sup- 
port. But when the animated horror said “ Baa,” 
and took the distinct form of a sheep, she once more 
recovered her courage; indeed, the presence of so 
familiar a creature emboldened her to advance at 
once to the church door and insert the key. 

It would not have been necessary for a spiritual 
experimentalist to have entered the body of the build- 
ing at all a few years back, seeing that the church 
porch, the place named by the legend as the proper 
spot from which to see the procession of the fated, 
had then been open to everybody; but the idle men 
and boys of the parish had instituted a sacrilegious 
custom of adjourning, in wet weather, from the corner 
which was their rendezvous when it was fine to that 
more sheltered spot, for the purpose of playing pitch- 
and-toss; so the clergyman had a gate fitted to the 
outer porch, which was now part of the interior, and 
the village speculators lost their covered Stock 
Exchange. 

The lock grated reluctantly, and the door, which 
swung back quietly enough on ordinary occasions, 
was alarmingly noisy now, as if on purpose to frighten 
a poor girl, or perhaps to warn her against carrying 
her unearthly investigations further. 

Still she pushed in—a most determined young wo- 
man when she had once got an idea fixed in her 
head; and if Mr. Thomas intended to maintain his 
legitimate authority after marriage, it is to be hoped 
that he had made up his mind to a few preliminary 
scenes; for if a girl can conquer her nerves when they 
oppose her fancies, Hymen help her husband! 

The interior of the little church was very dark and 
solemn, striking her with an awful chill as she sank 
down on the stone settle close to the entrance, for she 
felt it a relief to be near the outer world, the waving 
trees, the familiar, whispering breeze, and the-sheep, 


and determined to keep her strange vigil there, where + 


she could catch a glimpse of the friendly stars through 
the gaping door. But the thought suddenly flashed 
upon her that, if the phantoms came, they would 
pass through the narrow porch, brushing close by 
her, and, hurriedly rising, she sought the place where 
she sat every Sunday, and there took up her station, 
trembling but determined. 

Sir David Goater, lord of the manor, had died two 
years previously, and his grateful: heir had commem- 
orated the event in colored glass, which heightened 
the ghostly effects of the moonbeams, showing strange 
tints and devices on the rough pew boardings and the 
uneven stone pavement, and so subduing the light 
that for some time Jenny could hardly distinguish 
surrounding objects, though, as the pupils of her eyes 
dilated, they came out clearly enough. There was 

font where Billy Jones, a boy of ten, was baptized 
last Sunday, and acted on the ion in so ly 
a manner, resenting the contact of cold water, and 
kicking at the officiating minister with his hobnail 
boots; there was the pulpit, an object so associated 
with the hearty, honest, prosaic clergyman that it 
was like company; there were the communion rails, 
where she had knelt to take the sacrament, for the 
tirst time after her confirmation, only a few months 
ago, and where she was to kneel again, side by side 
with somebody, ere another had elapsed. It was not 
light enough to read the Ten Commandments over 
the altar, but she could decipher the inscription on 
the painted window—“ To the Glory of God, and the 
Memory of Sir David Goater;” and it struck even 
her, a poor simple country girl, as a very odd com- 
bination, as it would you, if you knew anything of 
Sir David’s antecedents. Altogether, she was quite 
regaining her composure, when a low, gurgling, 
grumbling sound, coming from no particular spot, 
but filling the entire church, set all her nerves 
tingling again. Boom! It was only the clock strik- 
ing eleven; it always growled and groaned before it 








could get out the first stroke. This was the third 
alarm which had ended in nothing, and Jenny began 
to feel skeptical about the apparitions, and to fancy 
that perhaps the ill-fated Ellen Griftiths had been 
frightened to death by a phantom of ber own crea- 
tion; had taken a tombstone or a sheep for a likeness 
of herself, and bad not the strength of mind which 
enabled a certain Jenny Lewis to strip the innocent 
bugbear of its horrors. 

When half an hoyr and more had elapsed, without 
any other sight or sound occurring to alarm her, these 
philosophic ideas began to wax stronger in Jenny’s 
head. Pooh! ghosts indeed! There were no such 
things. Bridget was an old goose, and she herself 
was a young one, to be out of her bed at that time of 
night. She would stop the night, however, now she 
had once come, and keep awake if she could, but she 
felt very sleepy. Ha! what was that? Though ob- 
jects might be distinguished in the church, it was 
very much lighter outside, and the gap of the half 
open door was a broal patch of moonlight, on which 
the watcher, despite her growing skepticism, kept her 
eyes fixed, as the spot whence any appearance might 
be expected; and her doubts melted like mists in the 
sun when a dark object obscured the entrance, paused 
a moment, stepped intu the porch, and paused again. 
Now, for the first time, Jenny really repented her 
rash and foolish expedition. Her curiosity was quite 
gone, and she would have given all she had in the 
world to be at home in her own snug little bed. In- 
deed, she was half dead with terror; her heart and 
brain throbbed madly, the blood seemed congealed in 
her veins, a cold sweat broke out on her forehead, and 
her limbs lost their power, as they of necessity must 
when the will, their motive force, is paralyzed. 


The moonlight fell fall upon the figure, which was 
that of a man, and, in spite of her horrible dread, 
Jenny, with the instinct of a loving woman, looked 
at once to see whether the phantom was that of her 
betrothed, and experienced a feeling of awful relief 
when she recognized the features of her other lover— 
the rejected one, Black Morgan. 

The phantom moved forward into the church, not 
like a conventional ghost, but cautiously, as one 
whose eyes are unaccustomed to the darkness—not 
that such minutiz were noticed by poor Jenny, who 
shrank together on her seat, as the footsteps ap- 
proached, in an agony of helpless dread. They came 
yet nearer, a shadow fell upon her, and she sank to 
the ground like a wounded bird, her wild eyes fixed 
on a black, murderous face, which bent over her, and 
a strong hand, which was extended towards her. 
Human nature could bear no more, and at the touch 
she fainted. 

When her reason returned, she knew that she was 
no longer in the church, for the night breeze breathed 
upon her forehead, trees rustled over her head, and 
she was in motion—was being carried through the 
wood. By whom? By Black Morgan. It was no 
phantom, then, that had appeared to her, but it was 
flesh and blood that she had to deal with—a man, 
and one over whom she had once possessed some in- 
fluence, who held her in his power, and her courage 
and presence of mind returned. 

“Let me go!” she actied, struggling. “Put me 
down this instant, Morgan! How dare you!” 

“Put you down! Ha, ha!” cried Morgan. “I 
know. Then Thomas would have power to protect 
you again, and you would escape. The great owl 
said, ‘Never let her touch earth till you put her 
underneath it, $r your chance is gone, and the sacri- 
fice spoiled.’ ” 

“Let me go!” screamed the struggling girl. 
“Help! help!” 

Morgan, holding her like a child with his left arm, 
grasped her slender throat with his right hand. 

Stop that noise, my pretty chicken, or I1’ll wring 
your neck,” said he; and his will and power to fulfil 
the threat were so evident, that Jenny obeyed him. 
**« Go to the church,’ said the great owl,” he con- 
tinued, “‘ and there you will find the faithless bride 
of the Pope, helpless, and under the power of witches. 
Take her up, let her not touch the ground by the 
way, but bear her to the place appointed. If she 
scream and struggle, wring her neck, even as you 
would the neck of a partridge, and carry her carcase 
to the house of her lover; but do not so spoil the 
sacrifice if you can help it.” 

Poor Jenny now saw, with renewed terror, that 
the man was mad, and in her estimation of the terri- 
ble, a madman came very near to a ghost. Still, she 
had the sense to see that resistance would only irritate 
him, and that her best chance of safety lay in keeping 
quiet and watching her opportunity. 

So she said no more, and Morgan, muttering 
mingled sense and nonsense, carried her to his mill, 
and, as the door had been left open, directly into 
the lower room. He did not immediately put her 
down, but stepped carefully across the apartment, 
which was in total darkness, feeling his way before 
him with each foot before he planted it firmly. At 
length he stopped, and shifting his burden till he got 
a hand under each arm, began to put herdown. To 
her surprise her feet would not touch the ground. 
He must be lowering her to a place beneath the 
level of where he himself stood, perhaps into a 
hole over the mill wheel and the depth of waters 
beneath it. 

She clung to his arm, but after letting her down as 
far as he could reach, he shook her off, and she fell, 
not far, but sutliciently to shake her and throw her 
off her balance. 

Presently a match was struck, but the light only 
came to her from above, and when she could see 


| around, she found herself at the bottom of an oblong 


pit, with brick sides. 





«O,” she cried, “Tam in a grave!” 

“That's it,” said Morgan, coming to the edge with 
the candle. ‘“ You are in your grave; you have said 
it. Down Llangollen way, there are the ruins of an 
old nunnery, and some one clearing off the rubbish, 
came on the skeleton of a woman who had been 
bricked up alive because she broke her vows to the 
Pope. 1am Pope, and the great owl had given you 
to me; but you kiss my enemy, and lay your head on 
his bosom, and so you are to be buried alive.” 

“Mercy! Mercy!” 

“ He will wonder where his bride bas got to, wont 
he? And the parson will wait in the church, and 
the fulks will hunt. Ha, ha! they do not know I 
am Pope; you did not know I was Pope, but you 
ought to have known it. And you, you will be a 
little hungry and thirsty presently, and a little more 
hungry and thirsty to-morrow, and then you will 
scream, and despair, and go mad; and then you will 
get fainter and fainter till you die, and I shall be 
sitting over your head all the time, eating and drink- 
ing my fill; and my enemy will be looking for you, 
and breaking his heart. Because ye knew not that 
I was Pope.” 

“O, let me out, Morgan!” pleaded poor Jenny. 
“It trightens me to be here, and to hear you talk so! 
It was not my fault if I could not help loving George; 
but I will be a sister to you, and like you. O!” 

Deaf to her cries, Black Morgan put the lid on the 
pit, d?ew his bed over the spot, and sat on it. Had 
he covered the surface with earth, his victim’s suf- 
ferings would have been short; as it was, the air pen- 
etrated through the cracks of the cover in sufficient 
quantity to prevent absolute suffocation. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE RESCUE. 

“ JENNY! why, where have you got to?” shouted 
George Thomas, entering the cottage. ‘ Good-morn- 
ing, Bridget; where is Jenny? Surely she is up; 
why, it is nigh upon seven o’clock!” 

“Up! Bless you, she was up and out more than 
an hour ago, for when I came down I found the door 
unbolted and on the latch. She will be somewhere 
about, milking the cow, perhaps.” 

So Thomas went to look for her; but she was not 
milking the cow, to that mild animal’s regretful 
astonishment, nor feeding the chickens, or the pig, 
nor talking to old Williams. The little bit of farm 
was soon searched, and the bridegroom elect returned. 

“TI cannot find her,” he said. “Have you been 
into her room?” ; 

“Yes, Mr. Thomas, I have; and she has gone out 
for certain. Let me wish you joy, sir; I have known 
her from an infant, and a better wife man couldn’t 
have. And I am right glad it’sa match for her sake, 
too, for as I was saying to her only last night, ‘ Jenny, 
says I, ‘it’s not fitting that you should spend all your 
days with an old woman like me, and—” 

“Thank you, Bridget, thank you; but where can 
she have gone to?” 

“ Perhaps she has walked down to the village for 
something.” ; 

“Impossible; I have come straight up from the 
village, and must have met her. Besides, she knew 
I was coming here this morning, and would not be 
out of the way.” 

“1 don’t know that,” chuckled Bridget; ‘‘ young 
girls are mortal queerand coy. But sit ye down; she 
is sure to be back presently.” 

So the old woman went about her household affairs, 
and Thomas sat still for ten minutes, and then thought 
that Jenny might have gone to the wood, and started 
off in that direction, searched aryl shouted, and then 
hurried back, expecting to find her returned during 
his absence; but she was still away. 

“Perhaps the minister or some other gentleman 
wanted to go into the church, and she has gone with 
him,” suggested Bridget, beginning herself to think 
the girl’s prolonged absence rather odd. “ Yes,” she 
added, going to the eight-day clock, “ the key is gone. 
She is at the church.” 

With his heart, which had been growing somewhat 
heavy, lightened again, George Thomas started for 
the church. ‘The graveyard gate was open; the 
church door also, with the key in the lock; but there 
was no one in the church, and no response to his calls. 

It was now nearly nine o'clock, and the young man 
was thoroughly alarmed, when, half-way between 
the church and the cottage, he caught a glimpse of 
the tall, spare form of Mr. Roberts, the clergyman, 
coming up, and ran to meet him. 

© sir!” he cried, “‘ where is Jenny Lewis?” 

“ Jenny Lewis!’ said the clergyman, in astonish- 
ment. “How should 1 know? At home, I hope, as 
I am just going to call there for the keys.” 

“Then you have not been to the church this morn- 
ing, nor seen Jenny Lewis?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

Thomas explained matters. Mr. Roberts owned 
that Jenny’s disappearance was singular, but begged 
him to be calm, and went with him to the cottage, 
where they found Bridget in a fright. 

“ Haven’t you found her?” she cried. “ Wasn’t 
she in the church?” 

“No.” 

“© my tongue! my wicked, wicked tongue! She 
has watched, and been carried off by the sperrits!” 
And the old woman became hysterical. 

‘What do you mean, Bridget?” said the clergy- 
man, shaking ker by the shoulder. ‘ Come, tell me 
what you suspect.” 

“ Last night was St. Mark’s Eve,” sobbed Bridget, 
‘‘ and she will have gone to spend it in the church 








| porch, to see them as is to die next year, like Elien 
| Griffiths, and—” 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





“* To-morrow,” the maid said, blushing red, 

“ To-morrow I and my love will be wed."’ 
She little thinks if the groom will press 
On her fair, clear brow a cold caress; 
It would blanch her cheek as white as snow, 
If you whispered his name but ever so low: 
For ere the morrow, with gasping breath, 
She is wed to the phantom men call Death, 
And stark, in ber bridal garment lies, 
The love-light faded from her eyes. 


The merchant bends with throbbing brain, 
Greedily counting loss and gain: 

Does he reckon the cost of coffin and pall? 
Does he ever think of death at all? 

No, for ** To-morrow,"’ he says, “I'll go 
Out in the field where the roses blow ; 

1 ‘ll order a palace fair to see, 

And its spacious halls will ring with glee."’ 
And this house is built—O, fair to see, 
With the silent worm for his company. 


On the crowning peak of life’s high hill, 

The white-haired man looks forward still, 
Unheeding the moments that steadily flow, 
Whirling the thread of life as they go. 

To him bowed down ‘neath the weight of years, 
The morn of dread no nearer appears, 

Than when he walked with careless feet 
Adown the stream of childhood sweet; 

The youthful maid, the strong, stern man, 

And tottering age, of the morrow plan. 

In the pride of your strength, brave man, beware, 
And youth and age in time prepare! 

For though to-day the sun beams bright, 
To-morrow clouds may obscure its light; 
And-he who walks in health to-day, 

To-morrow may be but senseless clay. 

There 's a spectre glides with noiseless tread— 
This night he may stand beside your bed; 

And many there be now laughing loud, 

Who will ere the morrow fill a shroud. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Cyril Westwood's Journal. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 





I FIND my studio, as I am pleased to call it, ina 
state of woful confusion. You, choice bits of vertu by 
which I set such store—cameos from Rome, mosaics 
from Florence, bijouterie from Naples, elegant trifles 
from Paris—souvenirg of happy days under the golden 
» Skies of Italy, and in endless, vagrant wanderings 
over Europe—I have been as unconscious of you as if 
Thad not bought you at exorbitant prices, paid ex- 
tortionate custom-house fees for you, and exhibited 
you triumphantly to admiring friends. 

There are dead ashes in the grate. The japonica 
has dropped its buds in revenge for my neglect. The 
canary chirps disconsolately. Carlo is dying of lone- 
someness, and the homesick kitten mews dolefully 
from the balcony. There, upon the easel, is the 
picture which betrays while it excuses me. Let me 
look at it impartially. 1 can do so now, for the 
glamour of love is gone. A woman’s face, hard in 
outline, crude in color; a chalky expanse of forehead, 
a blot of vermilion for the cheek’s rosy flame; the 
china-blue eyes stare at me with that fixed expression 
that may mean the abstraction of thought, or love’s 
Sweet reverie, or idenhood’s_ i t dream. 
There is not much soul in the face; I doubt now if 
there was much in the woman; yet my love idealized, 
glorified, haloed her with an angelic aura,;transmuted 
her common clay into the finest porcelain. 

O, foolish alchemy or love—O, wonderful power of 
beauty! For now I suspect that it was only the fair 
outside which won me. A bit more or less of iron in 
the blood, glowing out in cheek and lip, an inappreci- 
able quantity of coloring in the hair, brightening it 
to red gold, or deepening it to soft, dun black, a hand- 
fal of clay moulded to symmetry—charms which the 
swift years will surely destroy, with which care makes 
havoc, and disease blights ata breath—for thesea 
man’s soul is stirred to its depths, and feeling roused 
whose influence runs adown all time and modifies a 
whole life. But justat its height my cream dissolved; 
the illusion flew away; the idol fell from the pedestal 
with a crash. 

It was a bright thought of mine to put her love to 
the test. If I had been a little more foolishly credu- 
lous, if my infatuation bad been only a little more 
profound, [ should have been still the slave of her 
grace, of her treacherous loveliness. ‘ 

But stay! Such exaggeration bespeaks the jealousy 
and anger of a soul where love is not yet dead, and do 
I not pride myself upon having conquered my pas- 
sion—upon having come out of the conflict unscarred? 
And yet—would it have been better not to have been 
undeceived? The question comes, whether in such 
blissful ignorance ’tis best to seek wisdom. A wise 
head and an aching heart! Is that the rule of life? 
I begin to fear that my stoicism is not so valiant as I 
supposed. Disappointments and losses are common, 
yet each man thinks his own peculiar. It seems to 
me now that no man ever so loved @ woman so love- 
able, none ever stuked so much upon such a chance. 
It is small consolation that others have suffered us I 
am suflering. 








“ Never morning wore 
To evening but some heart did break." 


Out upon such drivel. Am I asentimental fool, to 
break my heart for a blue-eyed doll? Tut, tut, man! 
Be wiser! 

I have been to see her. I was curious to know how 
she bore the chagrin which I am sure she must feel. 








And then, too—I may as well confess it—I hada 
hungry longing to see her face before I went away 
from her forever. I know now that I had a vague 
wild hope of something new being developed—that 
affairs might issue differently. The more foolish 
was I. 

It was early in the morning when I rang the bell 
at her door. I chose the hour because I thought she 
would not be beset with callers, and I knew the 
servant would admit me. I saw, however, by the 
man’s face the instant he opened the door, that he 
was aware of the changein our relations. He had 
heard of my reputed poverty, and had not heard the 
truth. SolIcould smile at his insolent air, and the 
impertinent simper of doubt with which he said he 
would see if Miss Damer were at home. 

I sat impatiently waiting long enough for the 
elaboration of the most careful toilet. I fancied my 
lady was exhausting the resources of art to make a 
last impression ; to show me the value of that which I 
had voluntarily surrendered. I was surprised then, 
for, when turning at a slight noise, I saw her ina 
plain black, unrelieved by jewels or a single flash of 
color. But in a moment I recognized this simplicity 
as the perfection of art. Her face shone out from its 
sombre surroundings like a glorious blossom; her 
hands, resting lightly against the black folds of her 
dress, were whiter than snow. 

In her manner there was a proud repose, a sorrow- 
ful dignity, as of one who, knowing she was wronged, 
was alike too proud to plain or to 1 her 
wound. I looked at her a moment, and then said: 

** Do you know, Olive, that Iam going away?” 

I paused abruptly, as soon as I had asked the ques- 
tion. Why should I tell her I was going away, as if 
it was anything to her? And I had called her Olive. 

Her white hands fluttered uneasily. 

**T know that you are going away,” she said, in 
nervous haste. 

“‘f came in to bid you good-by,” I rejoined, care- 
lessly. ‘‘There is no reason why we should not be 
friends, that I am aware of.” 

“ None whatever,” she answered, coldly, “if I chose 
to accept you as a friend.” 

“ Why not?” I asked, with nonchalance. “ If pov- 
erty makes me ineligible as a lover, it need not dis- 
qualify me for a friend.” 

She looked up suddenly, and made a gesture of 
impatience. $ 

‘* Why du you come here to say disagreeable things? 
Surely you might be satisfied with your triumph, 
such as itis. Why do you annoy me now?” 

“My triumph! 1 have won no triumph, unless it 
be one to find that the woman I loved preferred my 
fortune tome; coldly broke with me at my first re- 
verse, gave me up as lightly as one tosses aside a 
withered flower.” 

Her face paled. 

‘Your vision is singularly awry, Mr. Westwood. 
Ibroke with you? I but accepted your decree of 
separation. Pray, Cyril, don’t let us stand here quar- 
Telling; it is too absurd, especially since, being no 
longer lovers, our contest cannot have a pretty de- 
nouement. Are you tired of your freedom? ordo you 
want to convince me of the value of the treasure that 
I have given up?” she said, smiling satirically. 

Oddly enough, I had imagined this was what she 
wanted to impress upon me. 

“ You are getting angry, Miss Damer,” I said, com- 
posedly. ‘It seems to me it should be I who were 
angry.” 

“ You?” lifting her eyebrows in appaftnt surprise. 

“*7I,Miss Damer! Did you not deceive me?” I said, 
angrily. 

“I deceive you? It was you who deceived me!” 
vehemently. 

“Upon my word, that is a curious mistatement of 
facts, Miss Damer. That islike a woman’s reasoning.” 


““Upon my word, Mr. Westwood, you think so ill 
of women, it is surprising that you shéuld put your- 
self in a position to be deceived by one,” she said, 
contemptuously. 

“ But just look at it,” I cried. “You professed to 
love me—I was foolish enough to believe that it was 
really I for whom you cared.” 

“‘Why weren’t you satisfied with that, then?” she 
interrupted. ‘‘ Why did you deceive me? Why did 
you come to me with that pitiful story of losses and 
poverty?” 

“ Because I had a right to test your love—to know 
whether it was I or my fortune for whom you cared.” 

“What! Didn’t you know it? Didn’t you knowl 
hated poverty? Would there be any question of 
marrying my father’s footman? I should not know 
how to be poor. Why, the very love you say I pro- 
JSessed”—with scornful emphasis—‘‘ would prevent, 
should prevent, if I had any soul of honor, my giving 
to you such ahelpless creatureasI am. What would 
you be with such an incubus upon you? But that is 
of no consequence!”’ 

* What is of no consequence? WhatI am? I beg 
your pardon, Miss Damer. It is of a great deal of 
consequence tome. I am not going to be crushed by 
& woman's falsehood.” 

‘Falsehood! That is a man’s logic, I suppose. 
There was no question of falsehood. The promise 
was made under certain conditions. When those 
conditions were changed, the promise ceased to be 
obligatory,” she said, her glowing eyes looking into 
mine with defiance. 

“You make nice distinctions, Miss Damer. I don’t 
pretend to be profoundly schooled in metaphysics, 
but I should say that any honest person would decide 
that promising to marry aman and then breaking 
that promise, if he becomes poor, is deliberate 
treachery.” 





“Ah, sir!” 








“And I should say that for a man to pretend a pov- | 
erty which is not real, in order to subject the woman | 
who loves him to a test, is falsehood too, and worse 
than that—is cruelty.” 

Hot tears were in her eyes now. 

“ Who loves him!’ 1 said, the old feeling over- 
mastering me. 

““ Who did love him,” she repeated, proudly, * 

“Olive, how could I have thought you were merce- 
nary?” 

“ How.could you, indeed? Am I mercenary?” 

Good heavens, Olive! what would you have me 
believe? When I write you that owing to my altered 
circumstances I will resign my claim upon you, if you 
desire it, and you accept that release, what am I to 
believe? And when you encourage that contemptible 
puppy of a Melion—” 

“That will do, Mr. Westwood,” she interrupted, 
crimsoning to the temples. ‘I see that we shall not 
think any better of each other if we talk forever. 
Allow me to bid you good morning;” and so witha 
stately courtesy, and a last flash of defiance from the 
glittering blue eyes, that are ordinarily so cold and 
calm, she was gone. 

It was rather an awkward position for one to be left 
in, but my sense of its awkwardness was lost in the 
one thought that I should see her nomore. Fora 
moment I had a wild design of rushing after her up 
stairs and doing I know not what unreasonable thing; 
but this was too great a folly for even a disappointed 
lover to perpetrate, and so I let myself out as quietly 
asI might. And now, after all my chagrin has been 
digested, and my anger cooled, there remains the 
conclusion that I have been worsted by a woman—a 
false woman, who would have become my wife from 
the basest of motives, and who, when defeated in that 
design, has the art to throw the blame upon her lover. 
I dare say the discriminating world will cry out upon 
me and praise her innocence; ignorant, blind world 
that it is. 

Since I have been writing, I have seen that idiot 
Melion drive by—a long, slim, simpering fool, pale asa 
mushroom, flabby white hands, jewelled, perfumed, 
oiled, curled, a lay figure to advertise the tailor and 
haberdasher and hair-dresser—a pretentious humbug 
and ridiculoussham. Heavens! Olive Damer to mar- 
ry that idiot! 

Pshaw! Why waste mysympathy. She has more 
character than I gave her credit for; she showed 
spirit this afternoon; I always hated insipid women, 
who have never a word to say for themselves—but 
heart! She hasn’t any. 

It isa week since I locked my door upon my pic- 
tures and statues, my books and my precious porce- 
lains, my Etruscan vases, my Pompeian relics, my 
Oriental souvenirs, and all my fine things. And upon 
my sorrows as well? Humph! We shall see. 

I gave the japonica to a little pale seamstress who 
has a room above me, and I made her a pretty speech 
to the effect that its crimson hues might reflect them- 
selves in her own fair cheeks. She gave me a shy 
glance and blushed up rosily, saying, in depreciation, 





It was either a charming bit of nature, or a pretty 
piece of acting, probably the latter. Nevertheless, I 
hope the japonica will bl 1 was upon the point 
of offering her the linnet, but it occurred to me that 
it would take more time than she could well spare to 
feed it and tend it, and I put it in charge of an old 
blind musician who lives in the attic. 1 hope Dick’s 
song will drown the execrable squeaking of his 
wretched violin. 

The kitten, by way of a jest, I gave to a young 
German artist next door, knowing well his detestation 
of those animals; but to my surprise Freidrich smiled 
broadly, and said he should only be too glad todo 
mea favor. When I came away, Madam Kitty was 
perehed upon his shoulder, purring with all her 
might. ° 

It is curious to think how easily all the little sur-, 
roundings that go to make up a man’s individuality, 
and help him fill, his niche, become scattered, and 

date th Ives to new situations. My 
treasures are as beautiful for the eyes of others as for 
me. Dick sings merrily though 1am a hundred miles 
away, and Kitty’s love was wholly interested—a thing 
of bread. It makes me think how little I shall be 
missed when I set out on the last long, solemn journey 
from which there is no return. But a truce to senti- 
ment. Isat down with the intention of describing 
my new home—for home it is, in the best sense of the 
kindly word, though a week since I did not know it— 
in the sense of ease and rest and grateful refreshment. 


It is an old farm-house, under the shadow of patri- 
archal elm-trees, that they tell me are knewn all ove’ 
the State for their size and beauty 1 did not venture 
to say that I had never before heard of them. But 
as I came up from the station, across the brook that 
babbles along under the alders, and saw the brvuad 
outlying fields, sloping slowly to the green meadows, 
the antique house, its lilacs and syringas in the door- 
yard, its tall well-sweep at the corner, and the swing- 
ing boughs of the elms drooping over it, 1 said I will 
stay here as long as they will let me. 

The two old people, husband and wife—they will 
celebrate their golden wedding in the autumn—were 
not unfavorable to my request, but they must consult 
their daughter. Soshe came in. I looked for a rus- 
tic Hebe—don’t we fancy all country girls are fair, 
fresh, comely and eighteen? 

Miss Barry was not eighteen but twenty-five or 
more—perhaps a good deal more, for she has one of 
those faces which baffle one in an attempt to guess 
their owner’s age—an innocent, tranquil face, too 
grave to be exactly pretty, though the soft brown eyes 








merrily as they do sweetly; one would say that she 
was mature and thoughtful for youth, or that she had 
kept the pure trustfulness of youth longer than one 
_often keeps it. Miss Barry looked at me with grave 
earnestness. I knew she was considering whether I 
was fit to be admitted into their quiet foki; and I 
could almost have smiled at the scrutiny. Suppose I 
were a wolf, would she know it? I should not think 
she has much worldly wisdom, but then she has those 
fine intuitions that make some most innocent recluse 
women acute judges of character. I had begun to 
fear that 1 should not reach her high standard, when 
she graciously said that she would not object to me 
as a boarder, and my destiny was fixed. 

They gave me a large room, whose three large 
windows look out upon the sloping fielis and the green 
valley, and further on, to the range of blue hills that 
meet the sky. The room is sparsely furnished; there 
is no carpet, but the floor is daintily clean; the cur- 
tains too, and the bed-linen, are snow white, and of 
nice material. I trace a fine taste in all the simple 
arrangements, 

One corner of the room I call my studio, and here I 
have unpacked my materials for painting. I don’t 
know that I shall use them, though my ostensible 
profession is that of an artist. The only picture I 
have brought with me—an unfinished portrait of 
Olive—I have put away in a closet, face against the 
wall. I shall never put brush to it again. 

At the small round table by the west window I sit 
and read, or write when I choose. But I am outa 
great deal. I know where the azalia grows, in what 
meadow rushes the bobolink builds his nest—where 
the sweetest wild strawberries are to be found. I 
take long walks in quest of these. Sometimes Miss 
Barry goes with me, but not often. She generally 
says she is too busy. She is always busy, I think. 
All the morning she is down stairs; there is a spacious 
room at the rear of the house, lovuking upon the gar- 
den; under the windows are some beds gay with 
annuals, and there are morning glories, trained upon 
twine, that until noon are incomparably lovely. 1 
find my way around there almost every furenoon on 
purpose to look at the morning glories, and on such 
occasions I have often got a glimpse of the white floor 
and tidy, orderly air of the apartment within. I sup- 
pose it is the kitchen, though when the work is done 
Idon’t quite comprehend; it must be in some of 
those fresh hours that hold the sunrise, when I, half- 
waking, lie and listen to the birds, and when the 
charming concert is ended, drop off again into de- 
licivus, peaceful little naps. 

About mid-forenoon I hear Miss Barry come up 
stairs, and the door of her room closes upon her; 
sometimes there are interruptions and calls upon her 
from below, but if thesedo not occur, she does not 
come forth till an hour before dinner. I have a 
shrewd guess as to the way those hours are spent; 
she comes down with an inky stain upon the third 
finger sometimes, and once, her door being ajar, a 
wischievous wind caught up and wafted to my feet a 
closely written page. SoI suspect my pretty, ladylike 
hostess of being a bit of a blue. 

My conjecture was quite right. The old father, 
who is very fond and proud of her, revealed the 
sveret, if such itis. It seems Miss Barry earns her 
bread at the pen’s point. And that is why she so 
persistently refuses my invitations to ride and walk. 

I wonder what Olive Damer and her set would say 
to such a Jife as Miss Barry’s, full of useful, monoto- 
nous work; her recreations seem to be a walk to the 
post-office or to church, a brief call upon a friend, or 
a book from the circulating library. If she has any 
others Ido not know them. And yet I notice that 
she often comes from the post-oflice—not with a 
brightened color, her pale face never flushes—but 
wth a newer, softer light in her eyes; an indescrib- 
able radiance that mades her almost beautiful. 

lam getting to know her very well now. Nay! I 
yretract that foolish venture. Does a man ever 
thorovghly know or understand a woman? I doubt. 
I have seen husbands, after years of marriage, show 
amost remarkable ignorance of certain character- 
istics of their wives that were patent to every observer. 
And does the lover ever know his sweetheart? It is 
the traditional, imaginary woman whom we worship 
and trust. I thought I knew Olive Damer; now I 
see that in those old days—they seem very far off, 
and almost as if they were a part of the lifeof an- 
other—I was so under the spell of her, beauty, so 
dazzied by the gracious winsomeness of her words 
and ways, that I never thought of studying ber 
character. Idosonowatmyleisure. I have nothing 
else to do, and it gives me an agreeable employment, 

it, I hope, altogether without profit. I dare say I 
was rather hard upon her. She loved me, no doubt, 
but not enough to face poverty with me. Clearly, she 
has none of the heroic in her. Miss Barry, on the 
contz:ary—I am fond of comparing the two—is of a 
braver spirit. She would never give up her lover; 
she would cling to him through beggary and shame 
for true love’s sake. And yet Miss Barry would not 
quite suit me. I think of Olive’s capricious coyness, 
her brilliant flashes, her piquancies, and I am sure 
that, even if my heart was not hurt and sore just 
now, I should not have fallen in love with Miss Barry. 





A curious thing happened this morning. I was 
writing a letter, when some one knocked at my door. 
I called out, unceremoniously, ‘‘Come in,” thinking 
it was the sedate old gentleman who was about to 
favor me with a visit. But Miss Barry said: 

“T can’t open the door. Both my hands are full.” 

She has a peculiar voice, very sweet and calm and 
clear, round and smooth even in the high notes where 
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feilow’s own sake, for I always liked him, and because 
alittle breeze from the outside world could not be 
altogether unpleasant; sofry because I had tricd to 
fecl, and thought I had succeeded in doing so, that 
what passed beyond the valley was of no importance 
to me; that to lounge under the trees, botanize in 
the woods, make sketches by the pond, watch Carlo 
swimming after the sticks I threw into the water, 
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too, a certain cheery, airy quality, almost a hilarity 
of tone. I think the sunny, gay side of her nature 
expresses itself in this—her manner, as I have re- 
marked, and her face are commonly grave. Just 
now I fancied there was a certain eager delight in 
her tone, and I hastened to open the door. 

Thereshe stood, a great mass of white pond-lilies 
weighing down her hands—so many of them that 
they crowded over the edge of the dish which con- 
tained them, and quite concealed it—large, creamy, 
golden-hearted lilies that seemed to light the dusky 
entry. t 

‘“‘Arn’t they lovely?” said Miss Barry, rapturously. 
“Tcame to share my abundance with you. Am I 
not good?” 

She was very good and very pretty too. .She had 
fastened a half-opened bud in her hair—shé has that 
soft lustrous black hair, which is the variety of the 
color that I can tolerate. I told her so, putting it 
rather awkwardly perhaps. 

“Ah! Mr. Westwood, you must like the lilies, for 
they have tempted you to pay mea compliment; a 
very equivocal compliment though, and one that 
betrays a great deal,” she said, with an arch smile. 

“ What does it betray?” I asked. 

“That your lady-love is a blonde! Is not thata 
great deal?” 

“‘ Perhaps it is, if I admit that I have a lady-love.” 

“QO, you need not admit,” she said, gayly. “I am 
no merciless inquisitor.” 

She was unwinding and disentangling the flower 
stems. 

“T like lilies,” she said, musingly. ‘They are 
among the flowers that have souls. See! I am going 
to give you all those,” holding up a generous handful. 

“1 believe there is a china dish in that empty 
closet ;”” and before I could prevent her, she had 
opened the door. 

1t dragged a little at the bottom, and something, it 
was the jar, I think, dislodged the portrait of Olive; 
it slipped down from the shelf where I had placed it, 
and as the door opened fell, face upward, at her feet. 

ee ol!” 

I stood in dismayed silence. 

“O, Mr. Westwood!” 

She stood before me, her hands Peery the picture 
of utter surprise, of—what shall I say? I despair of 
describing the emotion that agitated her. It was 
entirely beyond what the circumstances demanded, 
and quite transcended my conception. 

*“*How came you by that?” she demanded, short 
and breathlessly. 

*T painted it.” 

“You painted it!” she echoed, and with that she 
gave me a quick, eager look that seemed to take in all 
I was at once. 

“Yes. Is there anything so strange in that? You 
knew I was a painter,” I said, a little piqued. 

She stooped and picked up the picture, placing it in 
an upright position; then she stood regarding it with 
a half-fond, wholly puzzled air. 

“Why don’t you finish it?” she said, presently. 

* Because I don’t choose to—because I never wish 
to see it again,” 1 said, bitterly. 

She looked from the picture to my face. 

“Ts it then so hateful to you?” 

I was irritated by the look of curious inquiry in her 
eye. I must have shown it, for instantly her coun- 
+ and ‘_ a 

“Forgive me—do forgive me!” she cried, compas- 
sion trembling in her voice. “‘I would not for the 
world have caused you pain.” 

Her contrition and pity were so sincere that I has- 
tened to control myself in order to re-assure her. 

“You see I hide my troubles,” I said; ‘but the 
skeleton in the closet will get out.” 

“But the face of a beautiful woman is hardly a 
skeleton,” she stammered, and, for the first time in 
our acquaintance, coloring faintly, 

“That depends,” I said, coldly, ‘The woman was 
false.” 

Miss Barry clasped her han«s eagerly. 

“‘She was not false!” she cried, vehemently. 

*“ How do you know—how can you know?” I said, 
in surprise. 

‘* I—I know by her face,” said Miss Barry. 

“A treacherous index! It deceived me.” 

I began to take up the picture to put it away. 

“Tf it isso hateful to you,” said Miss Barry, “and 
the woman is false, as you believe, and your love for 
her is dead, why don’t you put it where the sight of 
it will never ‘pain you any more? Why don’t you 
destroy it?” 

I turned upon her fiercely; I don’t know what rude 
thing I should have said, but looking at her I saw that 
the calm, tender eyes were swimming in tears, and 
my wrath was disarmed. Without saying another 
word she went slowly out of the room. 

It was a day of events. Whoshould come by the 
late train but my old friend and chum Tom Graythern 
I was half glad, balf sorry, to see him; glad for the 





and have little quiet talks with Miss Barry, were 
enough forme. Tom’s coming gave meashock. IL 
tound myself roused to a vivid, painful interest, listen- 
ing with all my soul fur news that for my life I would 
not have asked. 

Tom was a long time in coming round to it; a good 


used to think his obtuseness amusing. I did not find 
itsonow. When I had given it up, and was shivering 
with repressed impatience, he burst out: 

“OQ, you remember Olive Damer? Of course you 
do though, for now I think of it, they say you jilted 
her,” said Tom, cheerfully. 

“ Jilted her!” was my indignant echo. 

“But I knew better,” persisted Tom. “I knew 
you wern’t the man for that. Somebody did it though, 
or something else has happened. Anyhow, she goes 
nowhere and sees nobody.” 

“TI thought she would have married that young 
Melion,” I faltered. 

“Melion! Bless me! Didn’t you know he had mar- 
ried Miss McFlimsey? True! Wedding at Grace 
Church, unlimited carriages, brid ids, di 

the seusation of the day. And you didn’ ‘t know it!— 
comes of shutting yourself up like a hermit. By the 
way, that Miss Barry is an uncommon specimen, isn’t 
she?” 

* Quite!” I returned, dryly. 

Tom smoked on, looking at me out of the corners of 
his oyes, fancying that he had discovered a secret—he, 
Tom Graythern. Poor Tom! And all my heart is 
clamoring for Olive. A thousand times 1 resolve to 
go back and beg her to forgive me, till I am eager to 
forgive anything. As many times I tell myself that 
I should be a fool to do this. 

The charm of my old idleness is gone. Blight has 
fallen on my Eden. Since Tom went I have been all 
awry, and Miss Barry has been unusually patient 
with me. Something in her manner, in the kind 
glance of her soft eyes, expresses sympathy and pity, 
seems mutely toinvite my confidence. I am grateful, 
and she-is more charming to me than ever, but I am 
not in love with Miss Barry. 








Iam not in love with Miss Barry. Somehow 1 feel 
@ peculiar satisfaction in reading those words which 
I wrote yesterday, in re-writing them, and in assur- 
ing myself of their truth. For this morning I had a 
curious surprise. 

I was leaning from my window watching Miss 
Barry, who was busy tying up the honeysuckle which 
was beaten down by the shower of last night, talking 
to her between whiles, and smiling at the quaint, 
cheerful wisdom of her replies. It was a pretty pic- 
ture—the little green yard, swept by the long flexile 
boughs of the elms, the patches of bright verbenas 
and pansies, and the graceful figure in light muslin 
going about among her flowers. I wondered why she 
wore such a pretty dress in the morning. There was 
aspray of honeysuckle, too, shining scarlet in her 
dark hair. I never suspected her of garnishing her- 
self for my, eyes, and concluded it was only a treak. 
But as I sat idly by the window I saw a gentieman 
coming down the street, now hidden by the inter- 
vening shrubbery, now in full sight,and presently 
turning in at the open gate. Miss Barry was busy 
with the honeysuckles, and did not see him, did not 
hear the step upon the turfy path until he was at her 
very side; then moving suddenly, and seeing him 
face to face, she gave a little cry—and ran away? 
Far from it. 

She took a step forward, and “O John!” she sobbed 
out, and then in a thought he had taken her in his 
arms and was kissing her, as doubtless I should have 
done in his place. I don’t know that it would have 
made any difference, but I suppose I ought to say 
that from first to last the gentleman had not looked 
up, being intent upon Miss Barry, and had not seen 
me. Ofcourse I retired from the window, and when 
I returned to it, after an absence of judicious length, 
nobody was in sight, but there was a soft, continuous 
murmur in the parlor below, and the most illogical 
mind would, I think, be forced to certain conclusiuns. 

I went out soon after this and was gone a long time; 
when I returned, only in season for dinner, I caught 
@ glimpse of a dress, that was not Miss Barry’s, hastily 
retreating from the door. Only a glimpses and yet it 
reminded me strangely of Olive. It shows how far I 
am from being cured of my folly, when the flutter of 
a bit of muslin, the sight of a sloping shoulder, will 
put me out of order fur a whole afternoon. Even the 
very beauty of the summer afternoon was a wrong 
and an insult. 

I have grown in love with nature since I came here. 
I find no place so dull that it has not its special charm. 
But perhaps better than anything else I like the long, 
still, sunny afternoons. The sun is falling towards 
the west and does not shine into my windows; I open 
wide the blinds and sit for hours looking at the pic- 
ture framed in by the casement; generally I have 
some pretence of employment, but my eyes are con- 
stantly drawn away from book or paper by the beauty 
outside. 

Piles of snowy cumuli lie at rest in the blue, wind- 
less sky; the little yard close under my window is 
dark and cool, but beyond and away are grain fields, 
golden in the sun, long windrows of newly mown 
grass, whence the fragrance comes fresh and sweet, 
belts of dark woodland, and afar the purple mountains. 
For the most part it is absolutely still. A girl ina 
crimson shaw] that brightens all the landscape passes 
on her way to the village, but her light footfall on the 
soft grass awakes no sound. Anon a bubolink, rising 
in the meadow, drops a note or two into the silence, 
or a humming-bird poises himself on the tiger lilies 
with a murmurous whir, or a lazy bee stirs the air 
with his drowsy song; but these are sounds that only 
give the stillness a dream charm. 

A week ago lI fancied this life rich enough. But 
how in the presence of a human interest our sympathy 
with nature declines. Ah! I wish Tom Graythern 
had,not seen fit to take Valley Farm in his way to 





fo is Tom, but blind as a mole in many things. I 
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I found Miss Barry in the sitting room, and went 
up to her with a playful pretence of apology. 

“Tam afraid you will never forgive me for not 
chastising that person’s insvlence this morning, but 
I assure you I was so taken by surprise—” 

“So was I taken by surprise,” she interrupted, 
eager tocover her confusion. “ I didn’t expect Mr. 
Holland until to-night.” 

“You did not tell me that you ever expected him, 
Miss Barry. I think you have used me ill. Have I 
not deserved your confidence?” 

“ By giving me yours?” she said, her eyes brighten- 
ing mischievously. ‘“ Did you not, on the contrary, 
keep your secret hid away in the closet whtil I blun- 
dered upon it?” 

1 turned hastily, offended. 

“Stay!” she cried, not at all disconcerted. ‘ Here 
is Mr. Holland.” 

And’though [ was quite indifferent to him just then, 
Ihad to shake hands with John Holland, and say 
something civil to him; this became presently quite 
easy to do, for he was genial and intelligent, and just 
returned from foreign travel. 

But soon Miss Barry came. 

“Tam sorry to interrupt you,” she said. 

Mr. Holland looked down upon her from his stately 
height, and there was such a tender light in his 
honest brown eyes that she blushed rosily. It was a 
very pretty picture, this love, not in its first fresh 
youth, but strong2r.and tenderer for the trials and 
the pain of the vanished years. 

“ Mr. Holland’s cousin came with him,” proceeded 
Miss Barry, ‘and I want to take you in to see her if 
you please, Mr. Westw 

“I beg your pardon, but—” 

“O, 1 can’t excuse you,” said Miss Barry, gayly. 
“And indeed I have a particular reason for begging 
you to be kind to her. She was treated very cruelly 
by one whom she loves; there was a foolish quarrel— 
he believed her mercenary, and she thought him in- 
constant—so they parted. The old story, Mr. West- 
wood. But now, like a tender-hearted woman asshe 
is, she believes herself to have been most in fault.” 

“ Very likely,” I said, grimly. 

And thereupon Miss Barry and her lover smiled at 
each other. 

“Tf you would kindly excuse me, Miss Barry; I am 
the most unfit person in the world to comfort a love- 
lorn lady,” I protested. But without absolute dis- 
‘courtesy I could not resist, and 1 was borne off to the 
parlor vi et armis. ; 

“TI knew all about it from the first, but I didn’t 
know till that day that you were the one,” whispered 
Miss Barry, at the door. 

Whut did the woman mean? I could not stay to 
consider, for, as we entered, the window curtains 
stirred, and some one came out slowly. It was Olive. 
And, instead of being haughty, and cold, and resent- 
ful, she just drooped to my arms and begged me, in a 
passion of tears, to forgive her. Which I could not, 
you know, having done it long ago. But I immediately 
began to question whether I could forgive myself. 





I have finished the portrait, but as I have no use 
for it—the original being altogether more valuable 
and satistactory—I prop bestowing it upon Miss 
Barry for a bridal present. 








WOLSEY’S RESIDENCE. 

Cardinal Wolsey’s residence was characterized by a 
luxury and magnificence unequalled by any subject, 
and scarcely surpassed by any king. His copes and 
robes were the richest ever seen. He maintained a 
train of eight hundred persons, among whom were 
nine or ten lords, fifteen knights, and forty squires. 
His domestics were persons of consequence, for his 
cook wore a jerkin of satin or velvet, with a gold chain 
round hisneck. When Wolsey rode forth, his comely 
figure was decked in silk or satin of the finest texture, 
and of the richest scarlet or crimson dye. His hat 
and gloves of scarlet, and his shoes silver gilt, inlaid 
with pearls and diamonds. His mule was trapped 
with crimson velvet, and his stirrups were of solid 
silver. And when it pleased the king’s majesty for 
his recreation to visit him, ‘‘the banquets were set 
forth with masks and mummeries in so gorgeous a 
sort and costly manner that it was heaven to behold,” 
writes his secretary, Cavendish. There were numer- 
ous dames and damesels, meet or apt to dance with 
the gentlemen, and the whole night passed in ban- 
queting, dancing, and other triumpbant devices, to 
the great comfort of the king, if not to the credit of 
the cardinal. A few years later, the Dukes of Suffulk 
and Norfolk waited upon Wolsey in those very cham- 
bers to demand the Great Seal, and drive Wolsey from 
his house, which his royal master coveted. 

Henry appropriated York Place, or, as it was then 
named, Whitehall, probably from the whiteness of 
the stone of which it was constructed, the usual 
building materials at that time being red brick and 
timber. The king added many beautiful and pleasant 


HOLLAND. 





The quay at Rotterdam is the most prim, formal- 
looking pr d ible; nothing is unpainted or 
out of its place. The very trees, I believe, all come 
in and go out of leaf together. I suspect that if one 
contumacious poplar were to take upon itself to 
wither or remain green, otherwise than at the dis- 
creet period at which its brethren undergo these 
changes, it would be rooted up, or be painted the re- 
quired color, so as not to make a gap. 

Painting isa great business in Holland. Every- 
thing is painted and re-painted continually through- 
out its existence. Some. cows shuffle off their mortal 
coil with their horns painted ali manner of tasteful 
colors. ‘ Neat” is the one word which expresses the 
condition of everything in Holland and Brabant. 
Everything is neat; houses are neat, streets are neat, 
people are neat, wines are neat. Most things, too, 
are made convenient. Everything fits everything 
else, The ships of the merchant come up to his door, 
and from his bedroom window, if so disposed, he may 
take an airing on the foreyard. The barges are 
painted all sorts of brilliant colors, and occupy the 
most singular positions in the heart of the largest 
Dutch cities. When you think yourself close to some 
public building, a great merchantman preparing to 
set sail appears right before you, within a few feet of 
your nose. A Dutch friend, with hom you have 
been conversing in his counting-house, opens a door, 
like a press, and you find yourself suddenly on board 
ship upon the canal. Little mirrors projecting from 
the windows, whereby all that goes on in the street 
may be revealed to the fair occupants of the houses, 
are universal as in Belgium; as also are little feet- 
warmers, or “ voor stooten,” not unlike what the old 
women carry in Italy. This fire-stove is put under 
the skirts in the house, and carried in the: hands in 
the streets. 

The park at the Hague is, in fact, a forest, anda 
great resort for all classes in fine weather. Many of 
the trees are fine, and the planting is so close as to 
suggest even greater extent than the reality. The 
roads winding through it are, in hot weather, delight- 
fully cool and shady, and on Sundays the whole pre- 
sents a very gay and animated appearance. Crowds 
of people, old and young, rich and poor, high and 
low, repair thither from Amsterdam, Rotterdam and 
Leyden. A band is stationed on a little island in the 
middle of a small lake, towards the centre of the 
forest; and near it is a pavilion, surrounded with in- 
numerable little tables, where ice, coffee, lemonade, 
or wine may be had. Everybody smokes, talks, 
laughs, and is amused. At four o’clock the band 
takes its departure, but a great deal of laughter and 
merry-making goes on here on summer evenings; 
hide-and-seek and other primitive diversions being 
in great favor. 

Scheveningen is a great resort of all classes for : 
amusement, on Sundays and fete-days. It is a vil- © 
lage on the sea-coast, about three miles from the 
Hague; thither, if you wish to study character, you ; 
go in an omnibus, in company with as many other 
people as that conveyance can possibly carry. The 
correct thing is to go upon the roof, for the purpose 
of seeing the flat country around, and also of being 
hit occasionally in the face by the branches of the 
trees which grow along the road. Mang of the roads 
in Holland, this among the number, are paved with 
little bricks, set on edge and packed closely together. 
The bricks are small and thin, like those seen in the 
ancient ruins at Rome, and form an excellent road- 
way, a8 quiet as macadam without the dust, and as 
hard as pavement without the noise. How a trial of 
this contrivance happens to have been omitted in all 
our metropolitan experiments with nearly every sort 
of pavement, it is not easy tounderstand. Schevenin- 
gen itself is a little village, chiefly composed of inns, 
cafes, and other places of public resort; chairs and 
tables are placed in the street, and surrounded by 
large groups of people, all dressed in their gayest at- 
tire. The women wear grand caps, quilled and frilled 
in a style that would do honor toa French milliner. 
Round the back of the head, underneath the cap, are 
worn large gold or silver plates, not unlike &mall 
helmets, which terminate either in a sort of gold-wire 
corkscrew on each side of the face, or in a handsome 
gold band which runs along the cheek. Considering 
that the owners of these costly ornaments are the 
bourgeoisie, it is at first surprising how they came to 
possess them. They are, in fact, hereditary property 
descending from mother to daughter. 

As for modes of conveyance, the true genuine mode 
of transit, as everybody knows, used to be by canal- 
boats, which traversed the whole country. But this 
pristine mode is no longer in fashion; steam has in- 
vaded its territory; and the water, which in days of 
yore floated barges laden with fat burghers, peasant 
girls, and old women conveying vegetables to market, 
is now ignominiously pumped through a leathern 
hose, to become steam in the boiler of a locomotive. 

Skating has ever been inseparable in the general 











lodgings, buildings, and mansions, together with a 
tennis-court, bowling-alleys, and a cockpit, for bis 
pastime and solace. From a stone gallery in front he | 
reviewed fifteen thousand armed citizens in the Tilt 
Yard, where jousts and tournaments were of constant 
occurrence. The Palace of Whitehall was seven years 
in building; and the old palace at Westminster being 
in utter ruin and decay after the fire, it was decreed 
that Whitehall and its pertainings should be called 
the Royal Palace at Westminster. Here Henry and 
Anne Boleyn were secretly married in a garret of the 
palace by Dr. Lee, Mrs. Savage, Anne’s trainbearer, 
and two grooms of the chamber, only being present, 





the mountains. 


the shabbiest royal wedding on record. 


mind from Dutch winter life, but being surpassed in 
| speed and ease by the railway, is rapidly becoming 
superseded by it except as an amusement, or when, 
by reason of snow or the slipperiness of the rails, the 
trains are unable torun. Young Holland, however, 
likes it still, and sticks to it; not without reason, in @ 
watery country as level as a billiard table. 

The management of the sluices is perfect and exact. 
Were indeed a few of them to go wrong, the whole 
kingdom would be under water. The system of 
drainage in the fields is admirable. Canals or drains 
are cut transversely as well as parallel, each being 
proportioned in its width to the quantity of water it 
is required to carry off. 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE SKIN. 


That part of the human organization which we call 
the “complexion” affords a study equal in interest 
to that of any other portion of the body. The hues 
of the skin are various, some persons being very fair, 
others dark, and others still almost brown. This 
color is regulated by a secretion which is formed in 
the cells of what is supposed to be the middle layer 
of the skin, generally known as the rete mucosum. 
If the secretion is very great, the skin is dark, its 
deepest hue being found in the negro. It is influ- 
enced by climate, the health of the person, and many 
other causes, and sometimes plays some strange 
pranks upon individuals. Some of these it is our 
purpose to notice. 

There is a well authenticated case which is report- 
ed in the “ Transactions of the Medical Society of the 
State of New York,” for 1858. A young girl, the 
daughter of an English gentleman and an American 
lady, both of a very fair complexion, and who had 
herself been very fair until her fourteenth year was 
reached, began to grow very dark. This change went 
on slowly for two years, and during this time did not 
attract much attention. At the age of sixteen, after 
a slight illness, her skin grew rapidly darker. until in 
two months she became perfectly black. Her skin 
presented the appearance of that of a white person 
smeared over with a thin coating of lamp-black. She 
died in a few months, from other causes, and a post- 
mortem examination revealed the cause. On remov- 
ing the cuticle from one of the darkest parts of her 
skin, it was found to be overspread with a pigment 
which had much the color of lamp-black mixed with 
mucilage. The girl’s hair had changed from its 
original brown to black, and become coarse and 
straight. Her eyes were of light hazel, the whites 
presenting that pearly appearance peculiar to the 
colored races. 

Another instance of an opposite kind is the 
following: 

There is at present living in the State of Kentucky 
a man, about fifty years of age, who was born a 
negro slave. His parents were black, and so was he, 
until he was twelve years ofage. At that age a por- 
tion of the skin an inch wide, encircling the cranium 
just within an inch of the hair, gradually changed to 
white, as did also the hair occupying that locality. 
A white spot next appeared near the inner canthus 
of the left eye, and from this it spread gradually over 
his face and neck, and then over his whole body, un- 
til the man was perfectly white, without a dark or 
discolored spot about him. This “ bleaching process” 
occupied ten years, and at the end of that time, but 
for his crispy hair, or wool, no one would have sup- 
posed him to be anything but the son of white 
parents, for his skin had the healthy, ruddy hue of 
the most vigorous Caucasian. Soon after passing 
his twenty-second year, however, those portions of 
his body exposed to the sunlight acquired a dark or 
brown hue, the rest of his body remaining fair. He 
is in this condition at present. 

The color, as we have said, is imparted to the skin 
by the pigment contained in the cuticle. A cele- 
brated medical writer says: “Many of the cells of the 
cuticle contain pigment, and often give the membrane 
more or less of a tawny color, even in the white races 
of mankind. The blackness of the skin of the negro 
depends entirely on the cuticle. “The pigment is 
contained principally in the cells of the deep layer or 
rete mucosum, and appears to fade as they approach 
the surface, but even the superficial part possesses a 
certain degree of color.” 

Climate exercises a powerful influence in devel- 
oping dark pigment in the cells of the cuticle, 
as is shown in the swarthy hue dcquired by Eu- 
ropeans after a long residence in the tropics. The 
Portuguese, after residing many years in India, be- 
come almost as black as negroes. The natives of 
Southern Europe are also dark and swarthy, while 
the inhabitants of the colder regions are fair and 
ruddy. The Georgians and Circassians, who are the 
whitest people in the world, when transferred to 
Constantinople become sallow, and their descendants 
are of a dark olive color, The best illustration of the 
effect of climate is afforded by the Jews, who by re- 
fusing to intermarry with other races, are to-day a 
distinct and separate people. Yet in different climates 
they show different complexions—those of southern 





countries having the dark olive hue of their ances- 
tors, while those in northern regions have the clear 
pink and white skin of the natives. 





DRAWING-ROOM MAGIC. 

One day, after dinner, I was smoking my cigar, 
when my impulsive nephew Jack asked: ; 

* Have you seen the Buisley Family, uncle? They 
are wonderful with their tricks, and can beat any- 
thing alive.” : 

“Stop, Jack,” said I; “ that is saying a great deal. 
Have you ever seen Houdin, Anderson, Bosco or 
Hartz? They perform wouders. Then there was a 
Mr. Mattif€ws, I remember, Professor Pepper’s ghost, 
some Arab conjurors, and Indian jugglers, all of 
whom had some very clever tricks, with which they 
contrived to astonish the Bostonians.” 

“Do you recollect,” said Jack’s father, “the 
winter we were snowed up in Vermont, how we 
astonished the natives with those wonderful tricks of 
yours?”’ 

I could not help laughing at the recollection, when 
that scapegrace Jack interposed: P 

“ You, uncle—you a conjuror! Lam so glad. Tell 
me how it is done. How do you bring feathers out of 
nothing, money out of big balls of string, catch shil- 
lings in the air, shoot—” 

“Hold; enough!” said I. “It is too bad to be ex- 
posed in this way before one’s family.” 

“ It’s only to please the children,” said my wife, 
who frequently uses this remark to screen a great 
deal of folly. 

“I see,” said Jack’s father, ‘“ one of your old tricks 
has been claimed lately by a clergyman as a new dis- 
covery. Why, it’s as ‘old as the hills.’” 

“T saw the feat set up,” said I. “ My ‘Columbus 
feat’ is certainly as old as Hippocrates.” 

“Do tell us all about it,” said Jack; “show: us 
how to conjure.” 

Then Lillie, and Nellie, and one or two other of my 
nephews and nieces, joined in the entreaty, so I was 
fain to hunt up some of my old memories and _ half- 
forgotten skill to amuse an evening party of young- 
sters and their parents, who were as curious as the 
young ones to see the “ Wizard at Home,” or the 
“Science of Modern Magic.” 

I was obliged to initiate Jack into the mysteries 
and secrets ere the momeutous evening, for this rea- 
son: A large number of modern delusions can be 
perfurmed by one person, as they depend on sleight 
of hand, preparation of materials, mechanical appli- 
ances, or scientific experiments; others, and the 
more astonishing, are performed with the direct or 
indirect assistance of a confederate. Servants are 
useful, both for distracting the attention of the au- 
dience, and assisting in the successful performance 
of the tricks, thereby preventing the possibility of 
detection. 

I found Jack an apt scholar; but he could not un- 
derstand how tricks so easy, 80 simple, and so palpa- 
ble, could be the means of deluding an audience. 
When, however, he fuund that the most mysterious 
and astonishing of the wizard’s feats depended on 
the operation of.some well-known natural law—eith- 
er of optics, chemistry, electricity or arithmetical 
calculations, the principles of hanics, or vocal 
illusion—his notions became of the enthusiastic or- 
der, and he began to entertain some thoughts of 
setting up as a rival, instead of pursuing his studies 
with an eye to the law, as his father intended. 

On the evening appointed, Jack and 1 bad made 
all our arrangements. We had secured one end of 
the drawing-room, and we threw open the folding- 
doors, and arranged the chairs in rows, with the 
sofas and settees in front as reserved seats. We had 
the charmed circle separated from the room by some 
banging drapery. Two or three light stands, or 
small tables, were arranged in front, while the wiz- 
ard’s table was placed in the centre at the back. We 
had plenty of light in front and but little behind. 
The drapery hung round the circle, so that it made 
@ very respectable magician’s temple. We had 
brought a piano on one side, so that Lillie could play 
during the intervals what the newspapers writers call 
“a charming selection of popular music.” 

When the assembly became quiet, we commenced 
the performance with Robert Houdin’s celebrated 

MAGIC PLUMES. 


Jack went among the audience to borrow a hand- 
kerchief. 1 then asked him for a feather. He pre- 
tended to search for one, and at last picked a small 
one from the cage of his sister’s canary, which he 
held upin high glee. I took the handkerchief in 
diagust, saying that I wanted ove fit for a lady’s 
plume. Jack suggested, as bonnets were so small, 
the plume he had was adapted for the purpose. The 
handkerchief was waved in the air and shook, so 
that it could be seen to be empty. I threw it up in 
the air, caught it over my left arm, shook it, then 
caught it by the centre, waved it in the air, and 
there was a beautiful and handsome plume. Jack 
was amazed, and suggested that I could not produce 
another. The handkerchief was again waved, the 
same proceedings were repeated again and again, 
and plumes were produced as required. The audience 
were delighted. There was no apparent place from 
whence these large feathers could come. At that 
period of the perfurmance, I did not inform them 
that the plumes were laid along my left arm, with 
the stems close to my wrist. The coat covered all 
until they were drawn forth and shook, 





THE MAGIC LIQUIDS. 
Jack placed on a small table a glass bottle, such as 
shopkeepers and confectioners keep sweetmeats in; 
he placed by its side a phial bottle, with a small neck 





about one-sixth of an inch in diameter. On the op- 
posite table, he placed a similar bottle and glass. I 
took a bottle of red wine, and filled the bottle full by 
means ofa tunnel, I placed the two tables together, 
and then filled the other phial with porter. The 
show-glass I filled with water until it was two inches 
above the top of the phial containing the wine. The 
porter-phial I suspended, with the neck of the phial 
beneath the surface of the water, so that one phial 
stood in the water, and the other was reversed over 
it. The magic wand was waved over the whole. The 
porter began to sink to the bottom of the water, 
whilst the wine rose to the top of the water, both the 
phials becoming gradually clearer and clearer, until 
they were filled with water only. There is no magic 
in this magical illusion. Porter or beer is specifically 
heavier than water. Wine is lighter. One rises, the 
other falls, when placed in the same medium. This 
experiment is, however, better performed with one 
show-glass and two phials, using the porter first, 
and the wine subsequently. It takes up more time, 
but is more striking. On the parlor table it is one of 
the best scientific tricks, and is deservedly popular. 
The prying curiosity of Tom or Bill, who want to 
know “ how it’s done,” will be nonplussed, particular- 
ly if the trick is repeated by reversing it—filling the 
phial with water and the show-glass with wine, 

On the parlor table the principle of specific gravity 
may be explained, and the spectators instructed in 
the art*of mixing wine and water in a tumbler, and 
mix it they do. If, however, the tumbler is only half 
filled with water, anda piece of fine muslin is stretch- 
ed over it, the wine (or brandy) may be gently strain- 
ed through the muslin so that it will rise to the top. 

In our next we shall mention and explain some 
other games, all new and interesting. 





ANOTHER SPLENDID ROMANCE. 


We shall present our readers next week with the 
opening chapters of one of the most intensely exciting 
and interesting novels ever published. It is from the 
pen of A. M. BARNARD, author of “ V. V.: or, PLots 
AND COUNTERPLOTS,” ‘A MARBLE WoMAN,” etc., 
and is fully equal to those charming creations of nov- 
elistic skill. The story is entitled 


BESIND A MASK: 
A WOMAN'S POWER, 


and will be completed in four numbers. We bespeak 
for it the careful perusal of every reader of the FLAG. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 

A late Paris letter, in speaking of fall fashions, 
states that dresses for out-door wear generally have 
the'skirts looped up over a petticoat of the same color, 
or one that contrasts prettily with that of the dress. 
The petticvat is worn a few inchés from the ground. 
For in-door dress the skirts are as long and as full 
round the hem as they have been lately. They are 
very scanty round the waist, and, of course, always 
very much gored. Some skirts are made without 
any plaits at all round the waist, and are sewn plain- 
ly into the band, as a basque would be. Others are 
quite plain at the front and sides, and have a few 
plaits at the back. They are generally sloped at the 
bottom of the skirt, merely touching the ground in 
front. 

The fashion of making dresses with double skirts 
is rapidly gaining ground; if made in suitable ma- 
terials and tastefully disposed, it is certainly a very 
elegant style. It is not improbable that the one 
flounce on the skirt may reappear; if so, it will not 
be at all full, and will come merely to the seams of 
the front breadth. This is a very becoming style, 
and in a rich material looks very handsome. We 
have seen one very elegant dress made in this way; 
it was of very fine Indian muslin, the flounce half a 
yard deep, and composed of alternate puffings on 
muslin and guipure insertions. Above the flounce 
was an insertion of guipure. A fichu Maria An- 
toinette, made like the flounce, was fastened behind, 
with two long and broad sash ends. 

The bodies of the dresses are made round and plain, 
if the material is at all thick, with a basque or pep- 
lum fastened to a band, so that the body can be worn 
with or without it. Some peplums are made with 
the deepest parts at the side; this is neither so ele- 
gant in appearance nor so becoming to the figure as 
when cut with the deepest point at: the back. The 
prettiest basque we have seen was.quite plain round 
the waist; it had one deep point in the middle of the 
back; then hollowed out, coming to another point, 
but not so deep, on each hip; the front, wbich was 
open, had a point at each side. Many bodies are 
made square or open en ceur, and worn over a lace 
or muslin guimpe. 

Crusty ADvIcE.—An exchange, presided over we 
presume by a crusty old bachelor, says: ‘ Never look 
at the girls—they can’t bear it; they regard it as an 
insult. They wear their feathers, furbelows and 
frills merely to gratify their mammas, that’s all!” 

How FA.wen.—In the districts of Cognac, in 
France, so famous for its brandy, is an old castle in 
which was born the great sovereign, Francis I., but 
which is now used as a brandy warehouse. 














THE Dime.—The coinage of the dime, or ten-cent 
piece, was authorized by an act of Congress of April 
2d, 1792. Pattern pieces were struck the same year, 
but the first regulargoins were issued in 1796. * 





PURITY OF CHARACTER, 

Over the beauty of the plum and the apricot there 
grows a bloom and beauty more exquisite than the 
fruit itself—a soft, delicate flush spreads over its 
blooming cheek. Now, if you strike your hand over 
that, it is gone. The tlower that hangs in the morn- 
ing impearled with dew, arrayed as no queenly woman 
ever was arrayed with jewels—once shake it so that 
the beads roll off, and you may sprinkle water over it 
as you please, yet it can never be again what it was 
when the dew fell silently on it from heaven. On a 
frosty morning, you may see panes of glass covered 
with landscapes, mountains, lakes, trees, blended in 
a beautiful picture. Now Jay your hand upon the 
glass, and by the scratch of your finger, or by the 
warmth-of your palm, that delicate tracery will be 
obliteratéd. So there is in youth a beauty and purity 
of character which, when once touched and defiled, 
can never be restored. 





PROVERBS FROM SHAKSPEARE. 

An old cloak makes a new jerkin. 

A lover’s eyes will gaze an eagle blind. 

Winning will put any man into courage. 

There is no darkness but ignorance. 

Time travels in divers paces with divers persons. 

The raven chides blackness. 

The present eye praises the present object. 

To revenge is no valor, but to bear. 

A stirring dwarf we do allowance give 

Before a sleeping giant. 

A prodigal course is like the sun’s; but not, like 
his, recoverable. 

All that follow their noses are led by their eyes, but 
blind men. 

Civil dissension is a viperous worm, that gnaws the 
bowels of the commonwealth. 





Tuz BATEMAN CONCERTS.—Mr. Bateman has re- 
turned to Boston with his concert troupe. We all 
remember what he gave us at the Music Hall little 
more than a year ago. Then he introduced Parepa, 
and what asensation she created. Since Jenny Lind, 
we had heard no one like her. Now he has not only 
Parepa, but Brignoli and Rosa, and a dozen other 
talented artists, all of them of reputation and re- 
nown. The tickets to hear them are placed at one 
dollar, giving every one a secured seat. Our musical 
public owe much to Mr. Bateman for his efforts to 
please them in securing the best talent. 





THE CIVIC CROWN.—The civic crown was one of 
the highest honors that could be conferred upon a 
Roman citizen. It consisted of a chaplet of oak 
leaves, and was given to him who had saved the life 
of a citizen in battle or assault. He who received it 
could always wear it; was, with his father and pater- 
nal grandfather, free from every burden of citizen- 
ship; had always a prominent place assigned him in 
public shows, and when he appeared was greeted by 
the rising of the senators and citizens. 





(a SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and clean asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 
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- Portical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The “Flag of our Unio 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 


LIFE. 

O life! how pleasing ts thy morning. 

Young fancy’s rays the bill's adorning! 

Cold—pausing—cautious lessons scorning. 
We frisk away. 

Like schoolboys at the expected warning 
To joy and play. 

We wander there, we wander here, 

We eye the rose upon the bier, 

Unmindful that the thorn is near 
Among the leaves; 

And though the puny wound appear, 
Short while it grieves —Burns. 


Our youthful summer oft we see 
Dance by on wings of game and glee, 
While the dark storm reserves its rage, 
Against the winter of our age.— Scott. 


To each his sufferings: all are men, 
Condemned alike to groan; 

The tender for another's pain, 
The unfeeling for his own.— Gray. 


A little breath, love, wine, ambition, fame. 
Fighting, devotion, dust— perhaps a name. 


Desire not to live long, but to live well; 
How long we live, not years but actions tell.—1} 


rved, is worse than basely los 
Life, ill prese . bowen da 


Joy. 
Joy ?—a moon by fits reflected 


Joys are for the gods; 
Man's common course of nature is distres 
His joys are prodigies; and, like them too 
Portend approaching ill; the wise man st: 
And tremble at the perils of a bliss — Fou 


But what are past or future joys? 
The present is our own! 

And he is wise who best employs 
The passing hour alone.— Heber. 


I have known many to acta joy 
In which they had no part —Afiss Lar 


Joy never feasts so high, 
As when the first course is of misery 


« 
é 


Her world was ever joyous— 
She thought of grief and pain 
As giants in the olden time 
That ne‘er would come again 
Mrs. Hale's A’ 
Joy loves to cull the summer flower, 
And wreathe it round his happy brov 
James K 
Joys are not joys that always stay .—Alez. 


True joy is only hope put out of fear.— Lor’: 
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Poetical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.]} 
BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
LIFE. 
O life! how pleasing is thy morning. 
Young fancy’s rays the hil!s adorning! 
° Cold—pausing—cautious lessons scorning, 
We frisk away. 
Like schoolboys at the expected warning, 


To joy and play. 
We wander there, we wander here, 
We eye the rose upon the bier, 
Unmindful that the thorn is near 
Among the leaves; 
And though the puny wound appear, 
Short while it grieves —Burns. 


Our youthful summer oft we see 
Dance by on wings of game and glee, 
‘While the dark storm reserves its rage, 
Against the winter of our age.— Scott. 


To each his sufferings: all are men, 
Condemned alike to groan; 

The tender for another's pain, 
The unfeeling for his own.— Gray. 


A little breath, love, wine, ambition, fame, 
Fighting, devotion, dust— perhaps a name.—Byron. 


Desire not to live long, but to live well; 


° How long we live, not years but actions tell.— Wathkyns. 
Life, ill preserved, is worse than basely lost. 
Sir W. Davenant. 
, JOY. 
Joy ?—a moon by fits reflected 
In a swamp or watery log.— Wordsworth. 
Joys are for the gods; 
Man's common course of nature is distress: 
His joys are prodigies; and, like them too, 
Portend approaching ill ; the wise man starts 
And tremble at the perils of a bliss — Young. 
‘ But what are past or future joys? 
The present is our own! 
And he is wise who best employs 
The passing hour alone.— Heber 


I have known many to act a joy 
In which they had no part —Afiss Landon. 


Joy never feasts so high, 
As when the first course is of misery. 
Suckling. 
Her world was ever joyous— 
She thought of grief and pain 
As giants in the olden time 
That ne*er would come again. ‘ 
Mrs. Hale's Alice Ray. 
Joy loves to cull the summer flower, 
And wreathe it round his happy brow. 
James K. Brooks. 
Joys are not joys that always stay.— Alex. Broome. 


True joy is only hope put out of fear.—Lord Brooke. 
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The Aeiv of Miillingford Reach. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 
——— 





CHAPTER VIII. 


SENT Eveline a full account of 
wy visit to the owner of Milling- 
ford Reach, without any com- 
ments or suggestions for her own 
course of conduct. An answer 
came by return of post. She was 
in an unusually merry vein, and 
wrote gayly enough. 

“ Has fortune a particular spite 
against me, that she so ‘ tantaliz- 
ngly holds up the gilded prize,’ 
and continually snatches it away 
from my grasp? I do desire to 
possess Millingford Reach ardent- 
ly and entirely. You see it is 
continually offered to me, and yet 
I am unable to gain it. I want 
the dear old house where my mother’s girlhood pass- 
ed so happily. I want the lovely surroundings, the 
elegance, the refinement, the golden freedom from 
petty cares, the glorious opportunity to become the 





out whose hand pulled the string. I thought it no 
harm to dissemble a little myself, since I had a pur- 
pose, and I have gained this much. I have discovered 
just the hold John Jourdaine’s iron hand has 
clenched upon poor Nancy Lermont. It is all to do 


master’s name to get some money on a check, ond 
Jourdaine found it out. Quite likely he laid the 
trap, and the thoughtless boy walked into it. At all 
events, if Nancy gives her testimony for me, Johnny 
goes into prison. So I know very well it is useless to 
hope for any help of hers. She would be an unnat- 
ural mother to give it. Now you wonder, under all 
this discouragement, why Iam so cheerful. Here is 

the sequel. I have found my mother’s old pastor. 

He is almost blind, and deaf, and lame, and very 

much debilitated, but he has always kept a private 

journal, and in that precious, precious book, is one 

page devoted to the ceremony which, through his in- 

strumentality, made Richard Eaton and Ada Derne 

a lawfully-married couple. If the page in the reg- 

ister is missing, this invaluable book gives every 

marriage, birth, and death which should be found 

recorded there. 

“Later on its pages comes the register of the bap- 

tism of the infant daughter of Richard and Ada 
Eaton, with the name of Eveline. So you see Iam 

happy, very, very happy to-night. Let John Jour- 
daine keep his Bird’s Nest, and Mr. Raymond Mil- 
lingford, poor simpleton! the dear old place and cosey 
fortune. J will be content with something better— 
atrue, honest heart, and tender love. Do you need 
any plainer speech, Ray, from * EVELINE?” 

I was not sure that the good people of Eglantine 
Terrace would vouch for my sanity; nevertheless, 
after reading this letter, I dashed into the library, 
astonished Mrs. Cathart by upsetting a chair, and 
sweeping off an inkstand, overwhelmed the colonel 
with an incoherent sentence about Liverpool, and 
strictly private business, seized my hat, and was half 
way to the railroad station before they could have 
recovered from their amazement. 

Perhaps they understood it a little better when I 
returned, a few days after, escorting Miss Eaton, 
who was received as kindly asadaughter. But after 
the first greetings had been exchanged, the colonel 
asked, eagerly: 

‘* Have you heard from Millingford Reach?” 

‘Nothing whatever. Is there anything new?” 

“Something very startling, and vitally interesting 
to Miss Eaton. That poor, witless fellow has met 
with a terrible accident. He was thrown from a 
vicious horse, which, if he had had sense would have 
been shot instead of mounted. From what I can 
learn the hurt is fatal. I tried to get into the house, 
but John Jourdaine and his minions have mounted 
guard, and no one is admitted. I am assured by the 
surgeon that the poor fellow has faithful care and a 
competent nurse, but, though he does not declare it 
positively, I infer he has no hopes of his recovery.” 

“Good heavens! Poor Joe, his erjoyment of that 
great fortune is limited, indeed.” 

“Yes, but one can hardly feel very sad about it. 
He would have ruined himself, and squandered the 
property. Now if he dies, one can look back upon his 
memory with pity and friendliness. But, my dear 
fellow, do you not see the significance of the matter 
for Miss Eaton?” 

“True. She is the next heir. 
you say John Jourdaine is there. 
vain. She will lose it somehow.” 

“ That iswhat I fear. I set Lawyer Brown to see 
what he could ferret out. And, by St. George! here 
he comes this minute. Come in, Brown. Come in 
and speak freely. We are all a family party, you 
see.” 

“Hem. I’m not used to meeting ladies at this 
hour. Iam dusty with riding. I hope they’ll excuse 
iny looks,” faltered the young lawyer, glancing some- 
what nervously at the daintily-arrayed daughters of 
Colonel Cathart. 

The colonel laughed good-humoredly. 

“ Then we’ll be off to the library, if that’s the only 
way to put you at ease. And you shall wash down 
the dust with a glass of port. But I must take one 
lady along with us. It’s right Miss Eaton should 
hear what you have to tell.” 

At length we were quietly settled in the library, 
and there at home amidst the books and papers, the 
attorney proceeded to tell us how much he had 
learned. 

“]’ve had a confidential talk with the lawyer, who 
has been to the bedside of young Mr. Millingford,”’ 
said he, *“‘and although of course he would tell me 
nothing, I have deduced pretty decidedly from his 
remarks that a will has been made, and that Mr. 
John Jourdaine will now be the heir of this Raymond 
Millingford. He hinted at pretty high-handed doings 
on Mr. Jourdaine’s part, even suggested foul play in 
the matter of the accident. It’s certain Jourdaine 
encouraged the poor fellow to ride that’ vicious brute, 
and poured out for him glass after glass of wine just 
before they were ready to mount. These things don’t 
count for much with the law, unless there is weight- 
ier evidence to bring with them, but they settle a 
man’s opinion pretty decidedly. Unless you can 
bring some other influence to bear upon the dying 
man over there, I don’t see but Mr. John Jourdaine 
will have things his own way.” 

“The double-dyed villain!” muttered I, angrily, 
“if we could only thwart him. What shall we do, 
Eveline?” 

* Leave that poor, misguided boy to die in peace,” 
answered Eveline, gravely. ‘ No efforts of yours can 
counteract the evil fascination of John Jourdaine’s 
influence. I saw enough of him at that one interview 
in Liverpool to show me how completely he was held 
by the wily spells of that man. He has played many 
desperate games to win this property; be sure, when 


I had forgotten, but 
He will not plot in 





He had wrote his 





/™ Johnny, as I suspected. 


| retarned to the town, and we ‘soveraliy'w went about 

our different avocations, trying to forget that so few 

miles away from us so solemn and momentous an ex- 

perience was creeping toward the hapless youth, 

whose great possessions could not purchase a single 

moment’s relief from pain, nor ward away the 

approach of death. 

I could see through Eveline’s assumed calmness 
the restless excitement of her spirit. At every sum- 
mons to the door she started nervously, and her eye 
was constantly wandering down the avenue toward 
the entrance-gate. 

“You counsel, but you do not practise,” said I, 
chidingly. ‘You are chafing inwardly against this 
wrong, and it tries you more than if you spoke your 
thouglits freely.” 

She sighed heavily. 

“I wonder if I am really so greedy and selfish? I 
cannot bear to give it up. It sets every nerve quiv- 
ering, every drop of blood burning along.my veins, to 
think that Jobn Jourdaine will so soon have a right 
to the place that was meant for me after the Milling- 
fords’ title was extinguished. I cannot help feeling 
that there is something yet to interpose. It surely is 
not from a mercenary spirit. It is for your sake more 
than for mine, dear Ray, that I long so ardently to 
possess Millingford Reach.” 

«Well, while there is life there is hope; but a very 
infinitessimal portion, I fear, in this case. I have 
just questioned a rider who is directly from the 
house. That poor young man is still alive, but a 
great sufferer, and beyond the possibility of re- 
covery.” 

“ Heaven rest his spirit!” said Eveline, dropping a 
tear of womanly compassion. 

“Tf I could only see him again,” repeated I, impa- 
tiently, as I returned to my machinery. 

My wish was gratified, little as I had dreamed of 
it, almost miraculously, as it seemed at the time. 

At the dead midnight the whole household of the 
Terrace was startled from their sleep by a loud and 
peremptory summons to the great oaken door on the 
south side. I heard a muttering servant clattering 
down the stairs, and unbarring the door, grumbling 
all the while. Then camea quick return, and Colonel 
Cathart’s voice, as he, too, descended. Only a few 
moments longer and the colonel himself was at my 
door. 

“Get up, Romaine, and dress as quickly as possi- 
ble; you are summoned over to the dying master of 
Millingford Reach. I'll tell you the rest in a few 
minutes. There’s no time to lose, and I must call 
Miss Eaton, too.”’ 

I sprang up, trembling in every limb with a ner- 
vous conviction of some impending revelation, and 
was presently down stairs in the colonel’s office. He 
was there, giving directions about the hasty getting 
out of the carriage. A strange young man in a livery 
was standing with a grave, earnest face, watching 
our movements. 

“Pray be as quick as you can,” he said; ‘the poor 
young man was so wild to see you, and he was failing 
fast.” 

“To see Miss Eaton?” questioned I. 

“No sir, tosee you. But the colonel said he want- 
ed Miss Eaton, too, when I[ told him how he gasped 
out that the right one must have the property.” 

“Why didn’t you come yesterday?” demanded I, 
while I folded a shawl around the pale, silent Eveline, 
who made her appearance as if emerging from a 
nightmare dream, with wild eyes and white cheeks. 

“Ah! faith, sir, and that was what couldn’t be 
done. They don’t give him credit enough. The poor 
young master was sharp enough to see how it would 
be. He kept it all a secret, and waited till Mr. Jour- 
daine had gone to bed, leaving him with the watchers. 
You’d never get to him if Mr. Jourdaine knew. He 
whispered to me as if he wanted water, and I sent 
the other watcher for it, and the nurse was asleep. 
Then he took hold of my band as if the poor, weak 
fingers were made of iron, and whispered out so 
hoarse: 

“*A hundred pounds, Dugald, if you will get Mr. 
Romaine from Colonel Cathart’s over here into this 
room as soon as youcan. Bring the colonel, too. The 
right one must have the property. You understand, 
Dugald. You know what I want.’ I see in a minute 
just what he wanted, and says I: 

“¢ Yes sir, don’t you fret. I’ll have it done.’ 

“ How he tried to smile at me, and then fell back, 
worn out. I slipped down stairs with an excuse, 
crept out to the stable, and led out old Dick, and 
mounted him bareback, and you’re to go back with 
me, and leave the carriage outside, and get in as still 
as possible. Only don’t lose time. Mr. Jourdaine~ 
comes in every night to look at him, and he’s like the 
evil one himself to scent out any mischief.” 

We did not need any urging, but hurried to the 
carriage, and made but one pause, to procure a 
proper officer to witness or execute any declaration 
or instrument the dying man might desire. 

How grim and ghostly rose the walls of the great 
mansion! How weird and solemn were the shadows 
of the trees, as we crept up the narrow path in the 
pale starlight, and followed Dugald to the rear door 
he had left unfastened for our admittance. I held 
Eveline’s cold hand in mine and felt it tremble; but 
somehow it was just the contrary with me. The mo- 
ment I crossed the threshold all agitation dropped 
away from me. I was calm, reslute, buoyed up by 
a new but profound peace. 

There was no time for me to analyze the sentiment. 
Softly and cautiously Dugald led the way across the 
wide marble-flagged hall, from whose sombre niches 
warrior and knight kept guard, in full armor, and 


The scene which opened to us with the swinging 
door was one never to be forgotten. The great, 
sumptuously-furnished chamber looked mockingly 
grand in contrast to the pitiful, haggard face, the 
bruised, writhing form stretched upon the white bed- 
clothing, the wretched remorse and anguish which 
spoxe in every gesture and lineament. 

A small table covered with phials and powders 
stood near the bed, and beside it sat the gaunt, érect 
figure of the nurse, and over at the carved, massive 
footboard, fscm which the crimson silk hangings had 
been looped away, leaned the grave, attentive watch- 
er, who looked up in utter amazement when our 
little party noiselessly entered the sick room. He 
made a movement as if to waive us back, but was re- 
strained by a whispered word from Dugald, and stood 
looking over to us with a puzzled and indignant face, 


But my eye had not left that terribly changed face 
upon the pillow. How ghastly and wan it was. The 
cold shadows of death had already settled upon it. 
An unutterable compassion came into my heart. I 
stole softly to the bedside and spoke to him, quite 
unconscious that I had adopted the old address. 

“* Joe, poor Joe! you’ve met with a terrible acci- 
dent.” 

The leaden eyelids were raised stiffly, a feeble gleam 
of relief chased off the scared, aftrighted look, as his 
glance wandered from face to face, and came back 
again to mine with wistful earnestness. 

“You have come, Mr. Romaine? 0, I’m so glad of 
that. It will give me a chance for a little peace. 
Dugald is a good fellow; he’s to have a hundred 
pounds for this. You wont mind paying it, will 
you? Dugald, lock the door; nobody’s to come into 
the room now.” 

These words had cost him a great effort, and given 
much pain. He paused, panting and groaning. The 
nurse poured out half a wineglass of some strength- 
ening cordial and gave it to him. He drank it slowly 
and then rested awhile. 

Except for the click of the key in the lock, as Du- 
gald complied with his request, there was profound 
silence in the room, and every eye was turned to that 
anguished, ghastly face lying among the pillows. He 
seemed to heed my presence alone, and presently 
burst forth with a flood of tears, and a childish, 
terrified appeal in his anguished voice: 

“O, Mr. Romaine, Mr. Romaine, 1 wish I never 
had left America!” 

“ Poor fellow! poor Joe!” was all I could articulate. 

“ You know—you’ve heard”—with a pitiful wail. 

** Yes, it was a terrible accident.” 

“And I’ve got to die. O, Mr. Romaine, do you 
think these English doctors understand as well as 
ours? Mightn’t it be possible to help me? If it only 
was, I’d do so difterent. I’d be good, I know I should 
be good.” 

* Poor Joe! poor Joe!” 

“You think there’s no help, then. O Lord, O 
Lord, have mercy!” shrieked he, in the wild terror 
of death, which even strong minds have yielded to. 

He writhed and panted on the bed before our awe- 
struck gaze, then fell into a desperate calm. 

“Mr. Romaine, I went once to a Sunday-school 
over the water there at home, and there was a great 
card hung up before our bench. I can see it now, 
the great black letters on the staring white paste- 
board. O, if 1’d have minded it before it was too 
late. ‘The Wages of Sin is Death.’ That’s what it 
said. O Lord © Lord, have mercy! Mr. Romaine, 
that’s what I’ve got. Death, death! And to think 
I’ve earnt it myself. O dear, O dear! why did I ever 
leave America? O mother, how could you?” 

“} would try and keep as calm as possible,” said I, 
gently. ‘“‘You want me to take some message to 
your mother.” 

“No I don’t,” almost shrieked he, in a high, fierce 
tone. ‘“She’s to blame for all, and it’s she ought to 
be herea dying. You just tell her that ‘The Wages 
of Sin is Dezth.’ Mr. Romaine, do you believe there 
is a burning pit down—down under the grave?” 

I shivered beneath the wild agony of the glazed 

eye. 
““T believe in a merciful Father, and a loving, pit® 
ful Saviour,” answered I. ‘If we have done wrong, 
and are truly sorry, and ready to make all amends in 
our power—” 

“That’s it, that’s it. I must make up for it, I 
know. Quick, some of you write out a paper for me 
to sign just as I tell you, now,” he cried, eagerly, 
trying tc z..ise his head. 

1 lifted it tenderly, and the officer of the law, whom 
xe had fortunately brought with us, immediately 
came forward with paper and pen andink. Joe’s 
glazing eyes followed his movements with feverish 
interest. 

‘“‘ Write just as I speak,” directed he. “I, Joseph 
Miller, born in New York city, United States, in the 
year 1830, do hereby declare, on my dying bed, that I 
have falsely sworn and testified to obtain the estate 
of Millingfor:! Reach.” 

A dead pause, broken only by his gasping breath 
and a low cry from Eveline. 

““@o- on,” cried the officer, glancing at the row of 
startled faces. 








he obtains it, he will find a curse comes with it. Let 
us think no more about it, Ray.” 
Her words were allowed to rule us. The lawyer 


seemed to waive us on with stately benediction. One 


“Tam not Raymond Millingford. My mother stole 


by one, with hushed breath, ond ; sonvesty beating 

hearts, we mounted the grand staircase, and groped 

through the upper halls. | 
Faithful Dugald was the most relieved of all when 

he turned the silver handle of a chamber door, and 

ushered us into a dressing-room, silent and deserted, 

but dimly lighted by a single candle. He made a 

signal for us to wait, went into the next room on | 

tiptoe, and returned in an instant, beckoning us to | 

follow. 














almoner of gracious bounty. All these I desire very 
much, but I do not want John Jourdaine, nor his 
poor, simple protege, the genuine heir. What am I 
to do about it? Plainly there is no help for me. 
They say the third time never fails. Do you suppose 
there is a third heir anywhere, who will yet give me 
my desire, and not prove himself utterly obnoxious? 
But a truce to this nonsense. 1 saw Mr. Millingford, 
and directly fathomed the whole secret, and found 
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THRE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





a box containing all the proofs and evidence which I 
have brought forward, I cannot tell how many years 
ago, from the drawer of a poor sick lady for whom she 
worked. She took them for the trinkets, and did not 
know of the value of the papers until I came to read 
them over. We saw the advertisement in the paper 
asking for the heirs of Raymond Millingford, and I 
remembered the name and got out the box again. 
As I lay, a dying man, I swear it was mother, and 
not me, who first thought of passing poor Joe Miller 
off for the heir of the great property in England. 
When she talked it over, I was afraid. I said I could 
never carry it out; that I was too dull and stupid, 
and all that. But she laughed at me, and then she 
was angry at me. She showed me how little was to 
be done, anyhow; that the papers and miniature we 
held was all I needed; and how there was none as 
could say a word against my being the right man; 
especially as the true one knew not the leastest sign 
of it, as one of the letters from his mother showed. 
She had never breathed a breath of it to him, but 
just written this letter telling him the whole story, 
and put it with the proofs, for him to have when she 
was dead. You know the advertisement had not 
come out then, and the old man who lived here was 
alive. O Lord, O Lord! I've got to meet him, too; I 
never thought of that befor.” 

He had spoken with feverish haste, though with 
panting breath and in broken pauses. Another par- 
oxysm of anguish and terror pletely exhausted 
him. 

* Joe, Joe, you are doing your best to retrieve your 
wrong-doing. You are sincerely penitent. Pray for 
Heaven’s forgiveness, and surely you may hope the 
prayer will be heard,” said 1, in profound sympathy 
for the agony of mind which far exceeded, one could 
see, the great suffering of the bruised, battered body. 

“Do you think so? O, Mr. Romaine, pray for 
me,” he whispered. 

“TI will, I will, my poor Joe. But finish first this 
act of restitution, and you shall have a clergyman.” 

“No, no; I want your prayers, your forgiveness; 
that is best. Give me something to drink. I must 
finish soon. I am so cold now, so horribly cold! 
Does it mean, O Lord, have mercy on my'soul! does 
it mean that death is coming?” 

1 gave him drop after drop of wine, the nurse hold- 
ing his head. It gave him a brief return of strength. 
He motioned for us all to come nearer. 

“Let me tell the rest. I came to England alone. 
My mother staid behind because she couldn’t say but 
some one here had seen Mrs. Millingford. I got the 
property; but O, I swear to you here, I’ve never 
known a minute’s peace. Every new face I have 
seen has scared me. O, Mr. Romaine, when you 
showed yourself I was nearly dead with fright. I 
thought you had found it out.” 

“Speak to the point, if youcan. Let us have the 
whole story,” said the writer, dipping his pen afresh 
into the pocket-inkstand. 

“T have made a will. I wouldn’t have done it, 
only I wanted a little peace, and I knew it couldn’t 
harm anything. Poor Joe Miller has nothing to give 
away. I’ve nothing to say against Mr. Jourvaine, 
though, maybe, he’s helped this along. I can see 
clearer now. It wasn’t just the best thing for me to 
drink so much brandy, nor to ride that wild horse, 
though he dared me to it. I wont say he was ina 
hurry to have the property. I’m too wicked myself 
to throw any stones. But you’ll all testify that he 
can’t have the property, because it belongs to the 
true Raymond Millingford.” 

“And who is he? Where can we find him?” asked 
Colonel Cathart. 

But he had closed his eyes and was struggling with 
the agonies of the approaching dissolution. His pre- 
vious speaking had comp’etely exhausted him. He 
lay panting, palpitating, and the question did not 
seem to reach his dulled ears. 

“We must know that. It will be unpardonable in 
us to allow that question to be unanswered,” said the 
officer of the law. : 

* Joe, Joe,” said I, in a pitiful tone. 

He lifted the stiff eyelids and looked into my face 
bewilderedly. The flash of strength which intense 
earnestness had lent to him was dying out rapidly. 
The springs of life were ebbing swiftly. I bent over 
him in alarm. 

“Try to think, to finish your good work, Joe. 
Where shall we find him—the true heir—Raymond 
Millingford?” 

A slow perception of my meaning crossed the face, 
which took a gray, ashy pallor beyond its previous 
ghastliness. He made a desperate effort to command 
the stiffening muscles. 

**Don’t—you—know? Don’t—you—see? Forgive 
me, Mr. Ray. Mother has got the letter for you.” 

Even while he spoke there came the terrible death- 
rattle in his throat; he gasped twice; the head sunk 
deeper into the pillows, then all was still, and poor 
Joe Miller’s eventful life was ended here on earth. 
Shuddering from head to foot, I turned away. 

Two slender white hands caught mine, and a pair 
of soft, tender eyes, swimming with tears, looked up 
into my face. 

“ Ray, Ray, do you know that I shall accept the 
third offer? The true heir will give me Millingford 
Reach.” 

“I do not see—I am bewildered, distressed. What 
do you imagine, Eveline?” 

“IT do not imagine; it is a genuine conviction. 
How many times Squire Ned has declared you re- 
minded him of his friend. Your name, too—we have 
been stupid not to see it before.” P 

‘Speak plainly, Eveline, you torture me.” 

“So blind, Ray? Did you not take his meaning 











when he asked your forgiveness? It was from your 
mother they stole the papers. Her letter for you, he 
said, was in his mother’s hands. It will explain all. 
O Ray, Ray, you are the son of Raymond Millingford. 
You are the true heir of Millingfurd Reach. I know 
it, I rejoice in it.” 

It broke upon me then and there overwhelmingly. 
I sat down, giddy and faint with the great revelation, 
profoundly glad, and yet stirred only by grave and 
solemn thoughts, while the uthers were talking in 
low, excited whispers. I went back to the bedside 
and wept a few pitying tears on the dead fac: of the 
brief usurper of my rights. His strange, inexplicable 
embarrassment in my presence was thoroughly ex- 
plained now. So, too, as by a lightning flash, many 
tangled threads in my remembrance of my mother’s 
conduct; her words and looks were woven into a legi- 
ble pattern. My failure to find any Romaines in 
Devon, the utter silence about my English relatives, 
the mysterigus promise of future revelations—all 
things were clear. e 

And I was standing in my grandfather’s house. A 
thrill shot through my heart at the recollection. A 
proud, glad consciousness that it was my house now 
beyond the help or hindrance of such as John 
Jourdaine, followed. 

I murmured a tender, pardoning word into the ears 
dumb to earthly sounds, and softly followed Colonel 
Cathart’s beckoning hand, without comprehending 
why the room was so suddenly cleared. 

They told me afterward how Dugald had been on 
the watch, and hastily reported John Jourdaine’s 
approach, and how the colonel, anxious to save the 
new discovery for another day’s revelation, had has- 
tened us all from the room, and warned the attend- 
ants there against reporting what had transpired 
during the last few hours. 

We took leave silently, as we had come, and carried 
away with us the all-important statement of the 
dying man. We had very little talk among ourselves 
that night. What we had heard and witnessed was 
too solemnly impressive for many words. Colonel 
Cathart only said, as he wrung my hand for good 
night: 

“T long to tell Squire Ned of this. Ithink nothing 
else could ensure for him such felicity, outside his 
own family, as to see you and Eveline established at 
Millingford Reach.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


THE news of the untimely death of the so lately 
established master of Millingford Reach was abroad 
early the next day. Dugald came over to tell me 
how Mr. Jourdaine had sent for the lawyer who drew 
up the useless will, and had given out all the direc- 
tions for a costly and pompous funeral. The attend- 
ants at the deathbed had kept discreet silence, possi- 
bly from interested motives, since so well informed 
concerning the true owner of the place. 

We despatched a post messenger for Squire Ned, 
and when he arrived took his counsel, and decided to 
make no revelations of the change in affairs, until 
after the funeral. The Liverpool steamer was about 
sailing, and a trusty man was sent out to New York 
to obtain Mrs. Miller’s testimony, and the precious 
letter so long withheld from me. 

At the appointed hour we drove over to the house 
of mourning, and found rooms and grounds thronged 
by an inquisitive, speculating crowd. John Jour- 
daine, in deepest crape, glowered upon ws, as, with 
Eveline on my arm, and Squire Ned and Colonel 
Cathart close at hand, I entered the room set apart 
for the mourners. I saw him shade his eyes with his 
white, aristocratic hand, to hide the evil sparkle of 
triumph, so ill according with the presence of that 
stirless corpse beneath the velvet pall. 

My own heart was too sorrowfully thoughtful of 
poor Joe Miller's wasted life, to be exultant at my 
knowledge of the downfall awaiting my rival. I 
heard only the solemn 1espouses, the sacred words of 
the liturgy. 

We had been told that the body was to be placed 
in the receiving tomb, and therefore had not molested 
any of John Jourdaine’s arrangements. We saw the 
poor, obscure American lad placed amid the costly 
wrecks of the proud old English coffins, and certainly 
if it did not stir those senseless ashes, it brought no 
thrill of ire or shame to the heart of the sole surviving 
Millingford, that plebeian bones had come to moulder 
there. 

The funeral rites ended, we returned to the great 

The executors of the late Ralph Milling- 
ford’s will, and the lawyer who drew it up, as well as 
the gentleman who had taken down and witnessed 
Joseph Miller’s confession, joined our party as we 
walked composedly toward the library. 

A cold sneer sat on Jobn Jourdaine’s finely chis- 
elled lips, and a malignant light glimmered across 
his eyes. 

“The will of the late Raymond Millingford is not 
yet made public,” said he, rising from his seat, and 
standing at his haughty height before us, “for that 
reason I will tolerate this intrusion. ‘Squire Kirk- 
wood, perhaps these people will be interested to hear 
it read.” 

‘* We have no further interest than curiosity,” said 
Squire Ned, bluntly, “but we will listen respectfully, 
for the sake of’ the testator.” 

The lawyer, with a little aside nod toward our law- 
yer Nickerson, unfolded the parchment and read the 
brief instrument which bequeathed to John Jour- 
daine the entire property held in possession by the 
testator. 

A dead silence followed when his dry, rasping tones 
had ceased. Lt was broken by John Jourdaine’s 
clear, melodious voice, smooth with polite irony: 








“You perceive, good people, the state of affairs. 
Anotber time I may be pleased to see some of’ you in 
this house; at present I desire to be left in possession 
of my own. apartments. I can imagine the disap- 
pointment of certain parties who counted so strongly 
upon coming into possession here; but I assure them 
the instrument they have just heard is without a 
flaw, and secured by every possible legal measure.” 

I turned toward him calmly, pressing lightly the 
black-gloved hand which still clung to my arm, to 
remind Eveline that I was not disturbed from my 
self-command: | 

“There is but one flaw, Mr. Jourdaine. The will 
itself may be made fast by witness, and seal, and sig- 
nature. But Joseph Miller had no claim upon Mil- 
lingford Reach, and his bequest is therefore a simple 
farce.” 

“ Joseph Miller? What have we to do with Joseph 
Miller? I am talking about Raymond Millingford.” 

“Raymond Millingford has not yet arrived to that 
extremity, but when his last will and testament is 
executed, it will not be your name, John Jourdaine, 
which will be linked with Millingfurd Reach,” replied 
I, still gravely and calmly. 

“ What gibberish is this?” demanded he, jn a high, 
sharp tone. 

“It means,” said Lawyer Nickerson, stepping for- 
ward at a gesture from me, “that it is your turn to 
listen to the last dying words of the poor youth who 


on the pearl-banks from sharks, which is of course 
attributed by the superstitious natives to the wise 
charming of the charmer; but it is quite easy to sup- 
pose that the noise made by so many divers frightens 
away these ferocious monsters. Exaggerated stories 
have been told of the time that a pearl-diver can re- 
main under water; two minutes and even three hay- 
ing been mentioned as the common time; but fifty 
seconds is the usual period when the men are regu- 
larly at work; instances have, however, been fre- 
quent of an immersion lasting for eighty and even 
eighty-seven seconds. The divers enter strenuously 
into their work, and a good hand will, when the 
mussels are plentiful, send up as many as three 
thousand in the course of the six hours he is on the 
pearl-ground. At a given signal the fishery ceases 
for the day; then the crews which have been lucky 
shout for joy, others who have obtained but a scant 
supply linger on the bank till driven away by the 
guards. If the breeze be not strong enough to carry 
the boats to the shore, the men have to take the oars 
and row them home. 

Meantime the boat-owner has been in utter anxiety 
to know what luck his boat has had, and the moment 
the little vessel reaches the shore he springs forward 
to ascertain the result of the day’s diving, and to look 
over and fondle the wealth-giving shells. Others, all 
who are speculating in the fishery, are quite as anx- 
ious about the day’s take; and the fact is, that the 





has just been carried to his grave. The wit: are 
all present when you call in the nurse, and one of 
your own servants, who was watcher at the bed of 
death.” 

As he spoke he took from Colonel Cathart the 
confession of Joseph Miller, and read it aloud. John 
Jourdaine stood glaring upon him with seg lips and 
staring eyes. He did not attempt to deny the state- 
ment, which confirmed me in my belief of his knowl- 
edge of the imposture, but he hissed out: 

**So this vexed question is still to be thrust to and 
fro. So there is another heir to make his appear- 
ance. Well, produce him. I demand that much.” 

“He is here,” said Squire Ned, triumphantly, 
“and he bears the surest proof in his face. Look 
there, and here!” 

Saying which he drew me before a picture of my 
father hanging beside that of my grandfather, and 
pointed from one to the other, and then into my face. 

“ Perdition!’ came seething over John Jourdaine’s 
lips, as he turned upon me with a lightning glance. 
* May the curses of—” 

The words died out in a choking gasp, a white line 
of foam oozed up to his lips, and he fell back in the 
convulsions of epilepsy. 

We had him tenderly cared for, but the attack was 
beyond anything he had ever witnessed, Antoine 
averred. 

“He will not rest, he is foaming, fretting, chafing 
all the time,” muttered the valet, disconsolately, 
“and it will be the death of him. Every one of them 
leaves him worse and worse. It wont be long that 
he can see company at all.” 

He was not far from right, the faithful, sagacious 
Frenchman. When John Jourdaine came out of the 
attack he was too weak to be moved, and before full 
strength returned, another seizure prostrated him. 

Well, he never left Millingford Reach. It was his 
home, after all. But he had his punishment meted 
out as relentlessly as his worst enemy could have 
asked, and the blow fell upon the most vulnerable 
part. He who had so pitilessly furced down any sign 
of illness, who had shrunk with such proud sensitive- 
ness from the imputation of ill health, became a fee- 
ble, helpless invalid, a contirmed epileptic, in the 
sight of all the world. We forgot our old horror and 
detestation in the sight of all his suffering, and in the 
months and years which ensued, he had no more 
tender nurse than Eveline, no more sympathizing 
friend than the one who was made by the arrival 
from America of the Widow Raymond Millingford’s 
last letter of explanation, and a full confession of the 
conscience-stricken Mrs. Miller, the true and undis- 
puted owner of Millingford Reach. 





_THE PEARL HARVEST. 





At the commencement of the fishery a signal gun 
is tired at midnight, when the fleet immediately sets 
sail—the ardapanaars, or headmen, of the fisher caste 
leading the way with a light shining, as a guide to 
those who follow; a light is also shown at intervals 
by the Government guard-ship. Starting at so early 
an hour, the boats reach the vessel long before day- 
light, and they are required to anchor till they can 
see to fish. Sdon after sunrise a signal gun directs 
the fleet to proceed to the tishing-ground, and at 
half-past six the hoisting of a flag permits the divers 
to begin their labor. Immediately five or six hun- 
dred naked, swarthy figures plunge into the tranquil 
waters. Active operations are usually carried on for 
six hours, the divers descending into and rising from 
the water with great regularity. 

Each boat is furnished with five diving stones, with 
a complement of two divers to each stone. The divers 
belonging to each stone go down time about; while 
one is down the other is breathing and resting. 
Divers are generally of the Parawa caste, from the 
coasts of Madura, Jaffua and Manaar, and the pearl- 
fishery is in a sense a recreation for them. 

The shark-charmer, a cunning person, who is con- 
sidered so indispensable to the fishery that he is paid 
by Government, is constantly in attendance at the 
fishing-bank. At one time, the charmer used to be 
allowed.a percentage of one oyster per day from each 
diver, but this has been commuted into a money pay- 
ment. Accidents have never been known to occur 
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th 1s of people who gather on the coast—and 
they are so numerous that it looks as if a large town 
had suddenly been set down by the sea-side—are 
more or less speculators in the fishery; it is one great 
lottery. All kinds of people are assembled, and they 
are from all countries, and are of all colors, of many 
castes, and of very different occupations; they erect 
with great rapidity tents, huts, bazaars and shops; 
there are sutlers, jewellers, and merchants of all kinds 
on the scene, the grand idea being there, as every- 
where else, to make money. Everybody speculates, 
from the wealthy Hindoo merchant, who buys the 
right of fishing, down to the humblest outcast—for 
there are questionable characters of all kinds to be 
seen around, monks, fakirs, beggars and the like. 
Strokes of luck are constantly being announced; a 
poor man may buy a fanam’s worth of shells, and 
find himself in consequence of his purchase in posses- 
sion of a little fortune. One person at a recent fish- 
ery bought three shells for a sum which could be rep- 
resented by twopence of our money, and in one of 
the shells he found the largest pearl of that year’s 
fishing. A pearl-fishery is as exciting to the natives 
of the East, as the Derby or Leger to a Londoner. 
When the fleet arrives with the mussels, they are 
all carried ashore and are divided into four heaps, 
three of which are selected by Government when the 
fishery is carried on by the executive, the other being 
the property of the boat-owners, and falling, as has 
been already explained, to be divided amongst the 
divers, rowers and others. The shells are exposed in 
heaps or in pits, so that the pearls may be rotted out 
of them—the flesh of the fish is never eaten except 
by very low-caste natives—they are kept till the end 
of the fishery and then placed in canoes to be wash- 
ed; poor buyers, however, cannot afford to wait, but 
seek out the pearls at once, at a considerable loss. 
ivery individual shell is carefully washed and ex- 
amined, and the pearls picked out, and afterwards 
the canoe itself is submitted to a series of washings 
in order to find out such pearls as may have escaped 
observation. These are usually found among the 
sand, children being employed to give a last look over 
the debris, in order that their young eyes may pick 
out the small seed-pearls which are sure to escape 
the eyes of the older people. The pearls are assorted 
into ten or twelve sizes by being riddled through a 
series of perforated brass saucers or colanders fitting 
closely into each other, the first of which has twenty 
holes in it, and those pearls which do not escape from 
it are called of the twentieth basket. The other bas- 
kets have each an increasing number of holes, thirty, 
eighty, one hundred, and progressing to a thousand 
perforations; each basket, of course, giving its name 
to the gems it contains, as pearls of the fiftieth bas- 
ket, and soon. The price of the pearls is fixed per 
“chow,” a local term which gathers into one word, 
size, form, color and weight, thus enabling the qual- 
ity to be appraised. As to the yield of pearls, it may 
be stated that it is most uncertain; as many as one 
hundred pearls of various sizes have been found in 
one shell, and oftentimes a hundred and fifty shells 
may be opened and not one pearl be seen. 





ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON. 

An anecdote, showing the good nature of Louis 
Napoleon, was related by the late M. Mocquard, 
After leaving the Malmaison, Queen Hortense settled 
by the Lake of Constance, where the young prince 
was constantly in the habit of relieving poor people 
by giving away his pocket-money. One day he ob- 
served a family in the greatest distress, but having 
no money to give them, he took off his coat and boots 
and gave them to these poor people, saying he was 
sorry that he had not any money for them, as he had 
given away the allowance his mother made him to 
some other poor persons who had just passed by the 
house; but he hoped they would dispose of his clothes 
to relieve their wants. The weather at this time was 
very cold, and the ground covered with snow; the 
prince, nevertheless, trudged through it towards 
home, and wher near the house was met by Moc- 
quard, who expressed his surprise at seeing him in 
that state. The little fellow replied, ‘I have given 
away my clothes to some poor ptople to prevent them 
from starving.” 
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SIES AND VIOLETS. 


When high in sunshine poise the hawks 
The daisy spreads his snowy rays, 
Until the shadowy Evening walks 
Through meadows green and village w' 
And then the rosy tips arise 
A fence around their golden prize. 


The violet, purple-hooded nun, 
Bends by the ash-tree’s pillar gray, 
Close in her leaves, and fears the sun, 
Breathing a fragrant prayer all day; 
Then hears the fleld bird sweet in b 
And dies a pale and open flower. 


How might these s'lent children tell 
A tale of unproclaimed design, 
That in creation round them fell 
The golden dust of Thought Divine; 
And hint to all that smiles or moan 
Of Care unseen that loves and own 
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CHAPTER XIIL. 
MARIE’S DEPARTURE. 


Mr. DupLessis drove up to Kingsthorp: 
the dog-cart of his friend and admirer, 
Challis, at nine the following morning— in 
madame had arisen, as Jane Garrod tok’ 


sh 
n 
ear with his whip, and drove rapidly awn 
“Choéolate! How came you by this? 
to bed. 
“Jt was brought this morning by M 
specially fur you,” answered Jane. 
Madame, with a shudder, put down 
was raising to her lips. “Ab, Henri, 7 


e went down in answer to his summo 


no matter, he said; he would go on as 
Wood, where he had a little business to tr 
be back in the course of @ couple of h 
latest; in the meantime, Mrs. Garrod wo 
oblige him by taking that package of pre} 
late, which he had brought specially fo 
knowing her tastes of old, and by mixing 
for madame’s breakfast; and greeting 


od and a smile, he flicked a fly off th: 


madame, when Jane took her a cup of t 


are not quite so simple as we seem 1” sh 
then, leaping suddenly out of bed, sh: 
the casement, and with something like 
tion, muttered under her breath, sh 
cup and its contents into the garden b 


my advice,” she said, turning to Jai 
that package behind the fire; and b 
cup of coffee, together with a petit v 
a small glass of brandy—to compose my 
In the fresh light of morning, madam 
more sallow and — ant A 
ning; but when her let w 
pe a ‘down to breakfast in the litth 
was a youthful bloom on her cheeks, § 
maiden of seventeen might have envie 
been natural. ; 
«“ What excellent coffee you make! 
French style,” said madame. *“Youhb: 
in France, have you?” she asked, tur 
on Jane with her suspicious black eye 
“J was in service, when I was your 
was a French cook, and he taught m: 
coffee,” answered Jane, skillfully evad) 
ion. 
“Saani was satisfied, and toyed 
her toast. “My brother promised to 
hours, I think you said?” she remark 
alittle while. ‘Poor Henri! how sur) 
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be to receive my message!” she went 
sneering laugh. “He had not seen 
time, that I believe be had got the ir 
ish head that he would never see me 
think; how many months has he be 
borhood? Ah, yes, about eighte 
He hinted something to me last nig 
fallen in love with some Miss— Mis: 
name?” 
“Miss Spencelaugh, perhaps, 
who was quite willing, for a purpos: 
hear all her lodger might have to say 
“Yes, that was the name—Miss F 
laugh, of Belair,” said madame. ‘ 
is both rich and beautiful—is it not 
“ Both,” answered Jane. 
“And does she favor the suit of M 
“That is more than I can take 01 
plied Jane. “ Folks do say that the 
very kindly to the notion, and that 
Mr. Duplessis, who is up at Belair n 
« But Mr. Daplessis, although he! 
on in a quiet way, is not rich; how, 
wealthy aman as this Sir Philip § 
with such favorable eyes on his suit 
“ Why, you see, madame, Mr. D: 
nate enough to save the baronet’ 
abroad, and from that time the old 
to take a fancy to him; and then, 4 
is rich enough to wed a pauper fro: 
if she thinkgsproper to do so. B: 
Sir Philip is getting old and inf 
doubt like to see Miss Frederica ¢ 
before anything serious happens t 
“But this Miss Spencelaugh 
several suitors, bas she not?” 
“ Yes, several.” 
“And rejected them all 7 id 






























































m sharks, which is of course 
Tstitious natives to the wise 
es bat it is quite easy to sup- 
> by So many divers frightens 
‘naters. Stories 
me that a peari-diver can re- 
minutes and even three har- 
the common time; but fifty 
tiod when the men are regu- 
#8 have, however, been fre- 
lasting for eighty and even 
The divers enter strenuously 
god hand will, when the 
send up as many as three 
of the six hours he is on the 
eu Signal the fishery ceases 
‘Tews which have been lacky 
10 have obtained but a scant 
ink till driven away by the 
‘e not strong enough to carry 
2@ men have to take the oars 


“ner has been in utter anxiety 
“wat has had, and the moment 
‘he shore he springs 

“the day's diving, and to look 
th-giving shells. Others, all 
the fishery, are quite as anx- 
ke; and the fact is, that the 
at it looks as if a large town 
in the fishery; it is one great 
ple are assembled, and they 
nd are of all colors, of many 
‘ent Occupations; they erect 
“8, buts, bazaars and shoys; 
“Ss, and merchants of all kinds 
idea being there, as erery- 


18 BS Exciting to the ti 
’ or Leger to a Londoner. 
with the mussels, they are 
we divided into four heaps 
i by Government when the 
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DAISIES AND VIOLETS. 
When high in sunshine poise the hawks, 
The daisy spreads his snowy rays, 
Until the shadowy Evening walks 
Through meadows green and village ways; 
And then the rosy tips arise 
A fence around their golden prize. 


The violet, purple-hooded nan, 
Bends by the ash-tree's pillar gray, 


“So I have been told.” The only answer was a mocking laugh, and a sharp 


| « Which would seem to imply that there is some angry lash with the whip, which made the horse 


4 


| one more favored than the others, whom she cannot bound madly forward, and drowned all farther words. 
have, and that she will not, in consequence, have any | Jane Garrod standing on the step outside the door, 
j one else. Is it not so?” | saw 2 white, frightened face turned to her fora mo- 
| “On that point I can say nothing. It isa matter | ment, and then the gig and its occupants were lot 
| best known to Miss Spencelaugh herself.” | round a turn of the road. “He did not say to what 
i “If be has won the consent of the uncle,” said | place he was taking her,” muttered Jane to herself, 
| madame, “‘ that of the niece will fellow in due course, | as she turned into the house; “he only said that be 






he should quit Normanford at once and forever. Now, 
do not ask what reasons ber ladysbip and I have for 
wishing this, because i tell you frankly that you will 
never know them.” 

“What! not when you and I are married?” burst 
in Brackenridge. 

“ Not when you and I are married—if that event 
ever take place,” answered the widow, calmly. 
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usually found among the 
ved to give a last look orer 
their young eyes may pick 
~ which are sure to escape 
‘e. The pearis are assorted 
SaR0ers or colanders fitting 
*¢ East of which has twenty 
7? ich do not escape from 
th basket. The other tas- 
img number of holes, thirty, 
Progressing to a thousand 
of course, giving its name 
pearls of the fiftieth has- 
‘¢ Of the pearls is fixed per 
ch gathers imte one word, 
at, thus enabling the qnual- 
’ the yield of pearls, it may 
uncertain; a8 many as one 
-$ Sizes have been found in 
‘ @ hundred and fifty sh Ms 
2@ pearl be seen. 
oo 
/F NAPOLEON. 
the good nature of Louis 
y the late M. Moog uarid. 
‘om, Queen Hortense settled 
* where the young prince 
t of relieving POT paophe 
“Money. One day be ob- 
atest distress, bat having 
took ef his ovat and boots | 
Poor people, saying he was | 
money for them, as be had 
> his mother made bim to 
vho had just yeasned by the 
would dispose of his athes 
© weather at this time was 
+ Covered with smow: the 
iged through it towards | 
2 bowse was met br Mar. | 
Surprise at seeing him im 
¥ replied, “I have given 
oor people to prevent them 
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Close in her leaves, and fears the san, 
Breathing a fragrant prayer all day; 


| or else she must be very different from most other | was taking ber to some friends. Pray Heaven that  “ There are sme things which I cannot tell even to 
young ladies 1 have known, and Monsieur Henri no harm befall her! It seems to me that I"ve seen you. and this is one of them.” 
And dies « pale and open flower. | fascination which, years ago, he knew so well how to | Grayling, landlord of the Silver Lion at Fairwood.” some secret between you aud thatold madam up at 
How might these s‘lent children tell exercise.” | | Belair.” 
A tale of unprociaimed design, A dark shadow seemed to setile down over mad- | | “Then your usnal penetration was not at fault,” 
That in creation round them fell ame’s face as she finished speaking, and her thick | CHAPTER XIV. | responced Mrs. Winch. “There is a secret between 
The — dust of Thought Divise; black eyebrows came together without a break. For! ms. WINCH IS SOLICITED TO NAME THE DAY. (| us, and be assured that a secret it will remain. Once 
And Rint be ol that euiies or means E minute or two she seemed lost in deep thought,’ «y west say, Martha, that black becomes you for all, 1 wish you to understand this.” 





erie asts ap abiee pups then with a stamp of her foot she rose from the chair, | amazingly.” | “ Some rubbish, 1 daresay, not worth the knowing,” 
and began to pace the floor of the little room, mut-| qye cpeaker was Mr. Brackenridge; the hour 11 Said Brackenridge, contewptuously. “But about 
BROUGHT TO LIGHT. — ——_ ee are pA the p. ML; and the place, the snuggery behind the bar of | this other business—whet is it you want me to do?” 

| import of which Jane caught only by flashes. | the Hand and Dagger. The last of the parlor com- “I want pou to set those quick wits of yours to 

A NOVEL OF THRILLING INTEREST. “Yes, he was very fascimating, ten—fifteen years pany was gone, the house was closed for the night, | work, and try whether you cannot devise some scheme 

| ago, this charming Monsieur Henri. He had always | 1. servants were in bed, and the two who sat there by which this man could be led to leave Normanford.” 

@ grand passion for black eyes, and hair to match; | yr. at liberty to do their courting unwatcbed by | “ Well, supposing that were done,” said the chem- 








BY THOMAS SPEIGHT. 


MAERIE’S DEPARTURE. gerous man, Monsieur Benri. Qne—two fortunes are | 4: nic elbow, and a freshly-lighted cheroot between | “0, ber lwiyship is not a person to tie berself down 


Mr. Drpuess:s drove up to Kingsthorpe Station in | 20t Sufficient for you; you now crave a third. But is | 55. tins; while the widow, more pale and serious- | to any terms—in fact, she would not appear at all in 


Challis, at nine the following morning— in fact, before | ** broken, each for the fature makes his own road.” | wea ily into the fire, with ber feet resting om the CTeet friend would have no cause to think himeelf 
madame had arisen, as Jane Garrod told him when | __9#2¢ Garrod, in ber conversation with the sister of | ¢.nder. and her chin dropped into the hollow of one | illiterally treated; ever} thing, however, would de- 
she went down in answer to his summons. It was Mr- Duplessis, bad not allowed that lady to suppose | nervous, masculine-looking hand. | Pend upon tbe style in which the business was done.” 
no matter, he said; he would go on as far as Lea | that her knowledge of Belair and ifs inmates wasde-| «1 should like you much better,Garney, if you) “ Very pleasant, but very vague,” said the chemist. 
‘Wood, where be had a little business to transact, and | ited from anything more trustworthy than vague | were not such a flatterer,” she said, but ina tone by “For my purt, I like something definite. Would 
be back im the course of a couple of hours at the | }©*Tsay, whereas it was, in fact, of @ much more | 1) mcane indicative of displeasure. | that be considered 28 too much to give in chse it was 
latest; in the meantime, Mrs. Garrod would | Special and imtimate character; for Jame Garrod had «1 gint a flatterer, upon my soul, Martha—atleast, Gone well?” And be held up two fingers as be spoke. 
oblige him by taking that package of prepared choco- | ved for many years as maid with Froderica’s mother, | 5 in the present case.” responded Brackenridge.| The widow pursed her lips, but Gid not epeak. 
late, which he bad brought specially for his sister, | © Whom she wae much attached; and after that la | « You do look mice, and 1 shouldn't care who heard | “ Perhaps the case would stand that?” said Brack- 
knowing ber tastes of old, and by mixing a little of it | 47"S Geath, she stayed with the motherless girl tl pe say so. You look more of a lady in a black dress €uridge, elevating three ingers. 
for madame’s breakfast; and greeting Jane with a ‘De latter was committed to the care of ber frst Zov- | ryan in anything else.” | The ghost of a smile ditted across the widow's sallow 
nod and a smile, be flicked a fy off the mare's left | ?©8S- Even after she had a hustand and home of The widow shook her head dissentingly, but her | face. 4 
ear with bis whip, and drove rapidly away. | her own, Jane's bumble love for the heiress of Belair pale check flushed slightly; sbe loved, as much as it“ Would it stand another?” said the chemist, with 
“Chofolate! How came you by this?” demanded | St Bothing of ite warmth from absence; she watched 45 in her cold nature to love any one, this buriy,lond- four fingers im the air. 


to bed. peqpr sere ngree- poshequennlinghensth~dhmartherti-d [ eahedeerydaranrennntte£ apse -gdhnerelv inereaer everything to ber ladyship.” she whispered. 

i for so many years formed 4 part. ix 3 than herself; and his words fel]! “A very fine idea that!” said Brackenridge. “Bat, 
“It was brought this morning by Mr. Duplessis °f Which she : . considerably younger 3 f : s 
for you,” ered Jane. | Her interest in the sayings and doimgs of the inmates Dj eacgntlr on her cars. however, we wont shave it too fine just at present, 
Madame, with @ shudder, pet down the cup she | Of Belair wae Kept i bY weeny tat the Hall anal “Now that we are bere by ourselves, and every- | especially as all the work has yet to be dune; and 
was raising to her lips. “Ab, Henri, mon frere, we | Kitty, who was still room-maid at th Hail, and | thing jolly,” resumed the chemist, after a few silent | Bow 1 come to look at the matter more closely, I'm 
re not quite so simple as we seem!” she exclaimed, | Whose Sanday evenings were invariably epent with | pane at his cigar, “I may ae well el you, Martha, | blessed if I see bow this fellow ie to be got rid of, if 
then, leaping suddenly out of bed, she ee ee ee a Bod Sa 1 eggees Sey ee, ae ae Se | ee ate ad eens 
the casement, and with something like an impreca- | <TerFthing that come under Kitty sharp | jong time, only this unfortunate business of your matter | been an easy straightfor- 
tion, muttered under ber breath, she dashed the 7 im the course of the week. Thus it was that | pother's death has made me put off speaking about it Ward one, your assistance would not bave been Te 
cup and its contents into the garden below. “Take J#0¢ Garrod karvod all about the frequent visits of | 13 pow. Without further preface, bere it is: Martha, quired,” said Mrs. Winch, coldly. “On one point let 
my sivice,” she said, turning t Jane, “and wate een ee ee oblige me by naming the day.” | me warn you: ee ee a, NOR, 
that package behind the fire; and bring me up a | ™°24 mrered kearved to hate the man— | The widow's check flushed more deeply than before; | Do exposure—that is imperative 
cup of coffee, together with a pefit rerre—tbat ig, | 20 milder word would convey the intensity of ber dis- ‘then she sighed; then she picked upacinder with | “Should you call it violence if he were found dead 
a small glass of brandy—to compose my nerves.” | like—with one of those blind, unreasoning, imetine- | o.- tongs, and deposited it carefally on the fire; and | Somme morning, and it were never discovered bow be 

tive hatreds, which seem even more inexplicable than | 05 she spoke | had met his fate.” 

more sallow and haggard than on the i aclenes enadiennas Nalmnadsckamemnaaaeetian.| oa a nan dee oe | tie aera oe Sane oa 
evening; bat when her toilet was completed, and | Stance, Taonal feelin, engaged a “0, bang Lady Spencelangh! a for her lndy- | little taiie. : business such 
she sat down to breakfast in the little parlor, there | She bad seen Mr. Duplessis some half~dazen times at ship!” interrupted Brackenridge, with am angry snap | 4 Question, Gurney Brackenridge,” said Mrs. Winch, 


S01) 











+ on Jane with her suspicious Mack eyes. 








‘ 
a 
4 \ } 
He hinted something to me last night about having eleven o'clock, found his sister in quite an affable she said, “I was about to observe, that Lady Spemoe- “1 do lore you, Gurney, as I never loved man 
2 
a 


ee ay 


| yy. to take a fancy to him ; amd then, as be says. his niece | and above it, pressed om ber acceptance a Lberal tiomsly. “Im the name of common sense, whai is i quued 


VA if she thinkggproper to do sa. But. besides all that, Duplessis assisted his sister imto the gg which be * Listen, and you shall] learn.” 





5) several suitors, bas she not?” 
~ 














was a youthful bloom om ber cheeks, such as many a | @Urch, and once or twice when be bad called at the or ise gugers, before the widow could say another Sternly. “ Neither Lady Spencelangh mor I wish any 
maiden of seventeen might have envied—had it only | tion respecting the trains; but not all bis winning yo04 «7 hope you are pot guing to fling that old arm to the young man—we only wish him away, 
been natural. | smiles and handsome looks could soften ever so little | yosn in my teeth again. I've had enongh of ber, 1 Dever to come back. You are too beadstrong and 
“What excellent coffee you make!—quite in the the feeling with which she regarded him. “False, 45 toy) you. Here have 1 been courting you these impulsive; it was fvolich of me to mention this busi- 
French style,” said madame. ‘You have never been | false, false!” she muttered to herself every time she Gi op:een months past; you have agreed to take me BESS to youatall. You have not discretion enough 

| im France, bave you?” she asked, turning suddenly ™™¥ him; “for all you look cuth 2 Sno gutieman, for better or worse; but whenever 1 speak a word ™ Carry it through with safety.” 
| Fou are a true son of the Pather of Lies! To Kitty about marriage, Lady Spencelangh is straightway “I know one thing about this affair, Martha 
“I was in service, when I was young, where there De Would sometimes say, as she was seeing the girl pitched at me, and I am expected to sit down quietly, Winch,” said Brackenridge, “and that is, if this 
was a French cook, and he taught me how to make | bo™e through field and coppice on tulmy Sunday 424 never say s word in return. Bat I can’t do it, Joung fellow were fvund lying stiff and stark to-mor- 
coffee,” answered Jane, skillfully evading adangerous ©Tenings: “ Why cant Miss Froderica make up her | Martha; and what's more, 1 wont! What is Lady Tew, both you and Lady Spencelangh would be amy- 
question. * | mind to wed Lord Biencowan, and be such a nice | ¢-noclangh to me, I should like to know, orli thing but sorry—your good wishes go as far as that. 
Madame was satisfied, and toyed indolently with @™Ueman, that worships the very ground she walks 7 5, Spencelaugh, that she should be allowad to stand As to being discreet or not, that will be shown best 
her toast. “My brother promised to be back in two ©2? But there's something more im my darling’s jy iween the happiness of two people who are fundof by the event. Remiember, not a farthing less than 
hours, I think you said?” she remarked to Jane after | att than you and I know of, Kitty. There's some- oo suother? And why this woman should be so set three hundred —There goes the quarter to twelve; 
a Little while. “Poor Henri! how surprised he would | ody that she loves in secret—somebody that she 4 ,inct me, is past my finding ont. She has mever it’s high time to be of” He threw away the end of 
be to receive my message!” she went on, with a little | Can't bave, and so she wont try to like anybody else. 5225 me abuve balf-a-dozen times, and then only for bis cigar, Gmisbed bis grog, and got up with a yawn 
sneering langh. “He bad not seen me for so longa See bow she's changed, from the happy. light-hearted , pioute or two in the shop. And why asensible Shdasiretch of his huge musculararms. The widow 
time, that I believe be bad got the idea into bis fool- 71 she used tobe! I'm getting old, Kitty. bat I'm Soman like you should allow yourself te besoguided tse also. Brackenridge slid an arm round ber waist, 
ish bead that be would never see me again. Let me 2° Guile blind yet: they it is who are blind who 4, per ie « still bigger puzzle.” | and stooped and kissed bercheek. “Ab, Martha.” be 
think; bow mamy months has be been im this neigh-  “aB"t See thai the darling is eating her beartaway.” “4 wintry smile fiickered round the widow's thin Said, “you do not really love me, or else you would | 
borhood? Ab, yes, about eighteen, to be sure, Mr. Duplessis, coming back from Lea Wood about lips. “If you bad not interrupted me so rudely,” | BOt refuse to tell me this secret.” 








fallen in love with some Miss— Miss— what was the mood, and stayed and pariook of lunch with her. lsagh’s prejodive against you, whether reasonable or before,” said the widow; “and if the secret were | 
name?” He came again in the evening, and stopped til a unreasonable, is still « fact, but ome which is not quite | mine alone, I would te. it you thismincte. Bat it 
“Miss Spencelangh, perhaps.” suggested Jame, late bour, playing ecarte, and drinking cognac; amd insurmountable.” comoerns the interests of Lady Spencelang?. and I 
who was quite willing, for a purpose of her own, to intimated om leaving, that be should call for berthe “Go on,” said Mr. Brackenridge, as be took a have sworn Bever to reveal it to living gon); amd I | 
bear ali her Jodger might have tosay oa thissubject.” | mext day but one, and take her away to some friends. hearty pall at the coutents of bis glass “Irs all a | ™i4 keep my word.” | 
| Yes, that was the mame—Miss Frederica Spence- Madame passed a great portion of the second day mystification to me; Dm Messed if it aint.” “ Well, well, rou know best, I suppose,” replied the 
| laugh, of Belair,” said madame. “The young lady im bed, readings French novel and was rather m- “To you, Lady Spencelangh’s opposition may seem Chemist, soothingly. “We wont quarrel about it, 
is both rich and beautifal—is it not so?” dined to be captions and fuult-findimg; but ultimate- a matter of little importance.” resumed the widow; anybow.—And as to this otber business, I'D) think i 
“ Both,” answered Jane. ly she was brought into a better frame of mind by the ~ to me, it isa very awkward fact; and 1 may as well Over, and give you wy opinion to-murrew night.” | 
“And does she favor the suit of Mr. Daplessis?” nice litte dinner served up by Jame, to procure the tell you at omoe, that to marry im direct opposition to “Above all things, Gurney, remember there must 
“That is more than I can take om me to say.” re- Materials for which, Abel bad been turmed out of bed | ber wishes world be a course that would be very be no violence, po scamal, no exposure” | 
plied Jane. “ Folks do say that the old haronct takes at 44. Mand started off by the carly carrier tw paimfal to me. There is, however, ope method by ~Amd a wedding assoom after as [like eh, old girl?” | 
1 very kindly to the notion, and that he is very fond of Eastringham. Twice she asked Jane whether itwas which you might ai the same time win Lady Spence- “~ That is 2 matter which I must leave entirely to 
| Mr. Daplessis, who is up at Belair most days.” really true that Miss Spencelangh was such a great Laagh’s cordial support to our union, carn a handsome OU,” said the widow, 2s bashfally as thongh she kad 
| “Bat Mr. Doplessis, although be has emongh to Hive | heiress as people represented, and om being assured wedding-present for yourself, and be at liberty to “umbered butseventeemsummers. Then mighthave | 
om in a quiet way, is pot rich; bow, then, is it that so | thai sach was the fact, expressed much satisfaction. mame whatever day might suit you best fur a certain | been heard the sound of a discreet double kiss; and 
wealthy aman as this Sir Philip Spencelangh looks | True to his promise, Mr. Daplessis drove up to the ceremony.” after a whispered gcod-night, Mr. Brackenridge found 
with such favorable eves on his suit?” station on the afternoon of the third day. Madame Whatever playfulness the widow's words might | himself stamding im the solitary moonlit strect,apd | 





nate enough to save the haronet’s life at some piace was therefore quite ready to siart. Having settled | care-worn expression that sat om ber pale features. him. The expression of his face changed im a moment; 
“More riddles.” said Mr. Brackenridge, senten- be shook his clenched hamd at the door be had just 


t 
¥) “ Why, rou see, madame, Mr. Doplessis was fortn- had been expecting him for half an bour past, and seem to imply, was certainly belied by the anxious and | beard the door of the Hand and Dagger bolted behind 
% 


abroad, and from that time the old gentleman seemed Jane's very ressumable little bill, and having, over 

“You thimk to come the old soldier over me, do 
you, you ugiy cut?” be muttered, with an evil scowl 
“You intend to keep this secret from your own 


is rich enongh te wed a pauper from the workhouse, douceur, which she as steadily refased to take, Mr. you are driving at, Martha Winch?” 


Sir Philip is getting oM and infirm, and would no had bronght to fetch her, and resumed the reins, and Sbe drew ber chair clover to bis, amd laid her band 


at Gonbt like to see Miss Frederica comfortably settled | was just om the point of starting, when madame ar- om bis arm, to add weight to what she was about to Gurney, do you? But ID wring it out of you when 
Sy | before anything serious happens to himself.” rested him for a moment br isying ber band on his | say. “You know Mr. John English, the photogra- | We'Te Married, or abe Pl wring your neck. That old 
14 “But this Miss Spenctangh has alrendy bad arm. ~ Let me get down, Hemri Dupiessis.” she said pher, who stayed bere two nights, and who is now | @S4em up ai the Hall bas more inoney than she knows 


what to do with, and would stamd squeezing beazti- 
folly. lalways felt that i was born w bea gentleman.” 
[TO BE OCOSTISTED | 


to him im Frepch, jond enough for Jame to overbear lodging pext dow to pou?” 
“Tes, several” ber. “I am afraid of pou I will mot go with you The chemist nodded. 
~ Lady Spencelangh is amxious that be should quit 





“And rejected them all °” to-day. Let me descend, I sar!” 

















Then hears the deld bird sweet in bower, | Duplessis must have lost‘some of those powers of that gig before to-day. It surely belongs to Luke) “Hang me! if 1 haven't always thought there was 1 


to-day, it seems, his tastes remain unchanged. But | i. eves. The chemist, portly but slightly bloated, ist, “what could ber ladysbip afford to stand in | ¢ 
CHAPTER XIIl. behind all, always the goli—always! You are a dan- |) .104 tack in an easy-chair, a steaming glass of grog Teturn?” | % 


: : ~ 
the dog-cart of his friend and admirer, Mr. Frank | “#t my affair, to-day? Ah, no, no,no! The chain ).:ing than ever in her mourning-dress, sat gazing the matter; but any one who acted the part of a dis- of 
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THE PHANTOM SHIPS. 


The phantom ships, the little ships, 
Mere films of cloudy air, 

Go gliding past through light and shade, 
Through gleams and lustres rare; 

Or where the moonbeam's silver path 
Sheds glory o'er the sea, 

Or where the sunbeam’s splendor 
Rests in its majesty. 


The little ships, the phantom ships, 
Mere tiny films of gray, 

Go sailing, sailing, past the cliffs, 
And past the frothing bay. 

Are they from East or from the West ? 
From Turkey or from Spain ? 

Or but the shadows of dream-ships 
Gliding across my brain? 


The phantom ships, the phantom ships, 
With sailing wings spread gray, 
Flaunt forth no crimson pennons 
In chivalrous display ; 
Steer down the channel, past the shoal, 
With no rejoicing cheer, 
With no resounding cannon, 
Nor fire-flash glancing clear. 


Those phantom ships are like the hopes 
Of days long since rolled by; 

O’er dreamland seas they glide along, 
Their gray sails mounting high. 

Glide on, glide on, ye shadowy feet, 
And bear your dead away, 

Past glistening sands and rampart cliff, 
And little frothing bay. 





ST. MARK’S EVE. 





[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 629.] 


And, in fine, she told them the whole story, and 
her reasons for suspecting that Jenny had been drawn 
by her love of the marvellous into the foolish experi- 
ment which she had actually tried—reasons which 
both Mr. Roberts and Thomas could not but feel were 
only too valid. 

“ That’s it,” cried the latter; “and the poor girl 
got skeared by something she fancied she saw, and 
ran half mad into the wood, where she is now!” And 
he rose to renew his search. 

‘*What you say is very probable. Goat once. I 
will return to the village, and collect others to come 
and help in the search. Where shall we meet, in 
case we want to communicate? It should be some 
place on the top side of the wood; say the mill, 
Morgan’s mill.” 

“God bless you, sir!” said Thomas, hurrying off. 

He spent the morning and early portion of the 
afternoon in fruitless searchings of the wood and the 
mountain beyond it, and returned to Black Morgan’s 
mill at about three o’clock to see whether any of 
Mr. Roberts’s party had reached the place of ren- 
dezvous with any better tidings. There was no one 
there, nothing but the broken wheel, the ruinous 
tenement, the rushing stream, sparkling in the warm 
afternoon sun. * 

Thomas sat on a rock overhanging a deep pool, in 
which the trout lay thick, and tried to compose his 
bewildered brains, striving to think of some possible 
place which had not yet been tried, when, as he looked 
at the mill, a sudden idea flashed upon him. 

Black Morgan was an old lover of Jenny’s, and had 
never got over her rejection of him; he was three parts 
mad, they said, and, at all events, was a desperate 
fellow; could he have anything to do with her disap- 
pearance? A definite idea of any kind was sucha 
relief in the state of mazy uncertainty in which he 
was, that this notion fixed itself at once in bis mind 
asacertain fact, and he would have staked his life 
that he had hit at last upon the right clue. 

So he sprang to his feet, and ran to the door of the 
mill, which was fastened. He knocked and kicked 
with all his might, but there was no reply. Was 
Morgan out? No; he could hear him singing— 

** O, the demon and his bride, 
And the great, great owl, 

To drown their sorrows tried, 
In the Pope's own bowl.” 

“Open the door, or I will smash it in!” cried 
Thomas. 

Morgan went on singing— 

“ But she could not get a sup, not she; 
For he drank it all up, did he."* 
Thomas tried to put his threat into execution, but 


couldn’t. He managed to climb up to one of the, 


windows; but could neither force himself between 
the bars, nor wrench one of them out. 

He could see Morgan sitting on his bed, taking a 
drink out of a black bottle. Beside him were provisions 
and a stone jar, and across his knees Jay his gun. 

“What have you done with her, you scoundrel?’ 
shouted Thomas, through the window. Morgan 
finished his drink, replaced the cork in the bottle, 
and then said, without looking up: 

“Aha, you did not know I was Pope! Whatever 
isdone to her is done by the authority of the great 
owl. You are George Thomas, at whom I shall have 
ashot.” 

And catching up his gun, he turned suddenly to- 
wards the windows, to the barsof which Thomas was 
clinging, and fired—so rapidly, that the intended 
victim only had just time to let go his hold and tum- 
ble to the ground. 

“Down!” cried the madman, thinking he had hit 
him. “Thanks, great owl! 

“* You have broken the charm, 
And I've worked him harm. 
One dying, the other dead; 
That is how their kissing has sped." 


THE FLAG OF 





So perish the enemies of Black Morgan! Ha, ha! 
They did not know I was Pope!” 

As Thomas rose from the ground unharmed, one 
line of the mad doggerel fe!l on his ear, and excited his 
nerves, already overstrung, to a frightful pitch— 


“One dying, the other dead!" 


Did Morgan think that he had shot him through 
the head, and was Jenny still alive, inside there, but 
dying? Or was he supposed to be the dying one, and 
was she— 

“Ono, no, no!” he cried, thrusting the thought 
from him with all his might, feeling that ‘it would 
turn his brain at a moment when presence of mind 
and coolness were everything; arid, compelling him- 
self to be calm, he set to work to look for some 
instrument which might aid him in forcing the door. 
He soon found an Sron-pointed stake, the support of 
a sapling, which had been bound to it in the days 
when Morgan had cared for the embellishment of his 
premises, loose in the ground now, and easily torn 
up. Armed with this, he returned to the door, and 
pushing steadily with all his great strength against 
the lower part of it, soon forced it back from the jamb, 
and instantly thrust in the iron point of his stake, so 
that it could not close again when the pressure was 
removed. Having gained this advantage, he soon 
managed to work his improvised crow-bar close up to 
the lock, and then, using it as a lever, he wrenched at 
it with his full force. The wovd cracked, the nails and 
screws which secured the lock started and loosened. 
One more effort, and the door would fly open. No; 
the stake broke short off! 

‘Pray walk in, friends—pray walk in,” shouted 
Morgan. “ One visitor tried to come by the window. 
You will find him outside, with lead in his head 
instead of brains. Far better to come in at the door. 
I wont ask you to take anything to eat or drink, as 
I want it all myself for a particular purpose, affairs of 
State confine me to my palace foratime. But toa 
bellyfull of shot you shall be most heartily welcome. 
I have got a charge ready for the first comer.” 

When the stake broke, Thomas retired a few paces, 
and then, rushing forward, hurled himself against the 
door with a force which the weakened lock could not 
stand, and stumbled forward into the room, 

“ George Thomas!” shrieked the madman. “Curses 
on the spell! The devil cannot break it, and shot 
cannot harm him. I can strangle him though, I can 
strangle—” 

And the two men were locked in deadly struggle, 
in the course of which the gun went off harmlessly. 

Thomas was the more powerful man of the two, and 
the best wrestler, but the other was filled with the 
mysterious and superhuman strength of madness, and 
the contest was fierce and equal, both combatants 
falling at length sideways on the ground, and it is 
doubtful who would have gained the final advantage, 
had not Mr. Roberts and a party of tive men entered 
at the moment, and separated them. 

“*Whatis this?” asked the clergyman. ‘And who 
fired?” 

‘* Morgan attempted to shoot me,” gasped Thomes; 
“ secure him, bind him, he knows where she is.” 
They tied the madman’s hands and feet witha 
rope which they found upon the floor, and questioned 
him; but he only replied with a laugh of maniacal 
triumph. 

‘She is somewhere in the mill,” cried Thomas. 
“ Search !” 

They climbed up into the ruinous story, and ex- 
amined every nook and corner without result. 
“Where is she?” said Thomas, returning, furious, 
to the prisoner, who sat on the ground, with his back 
against the wall, bound and helpless. ‘‘Have you 
murdered her?” Morgan laughed in his face. “* What 
have you done with her? Speak!” 

“Run and get some fresh hands with the drags,” 
said Mr. Roberts, aside to one of the men; ‘she may 
lie drowned in the pool beneath the mill, poor thing!’ 
and the man hurried away to the village. 

* You wont speak, wont you!” continued the ex- 
asperated lover. ‘‘ Then, by heaven, I’ll make you! 
Now, look here,” he added, drawing a clasp knife 
from his pocket, “ tell me where she is, or I will cut 
your throat!” 

The madman did not even shrink when the keen 
edge touched his skin, he only laughed again, and 
cried: 

“Ha! ha! cut, stab, I have cut deeper than you 
can. Your sweetheart is dying, dying in agony, I tell 
you, and if I told you where she was you could save 
her. Ah, does thatsmart? does itrankle? does it go 
further home than your knife can?” 

“JT will have it out of him, if torture can do it,” 
muttered Thomas. ‘ Who has a bit of whipcord?” 

“Stay!” cried Mr. Roberts; ‘‘ George Thomas, you 
are as mad as the wretch before you. Such doings 
are not lawful to Christian men. Hush! all of you, I 
fancy I hear a cry. Take that fellow out, or silence 
him somehow.” 

For Morgan began shouting and singing his loud- 
est. He wassoon gagged, however, somewhat roughly, 
but effectually enough; and then all in the room 
could distinguish a low, faint wail coming from one 
corner of it. 

‘“‘Itis under the bed!” said the clergyman, pushing 
it on one side, and so revealing the trap-door, which 
Thomas tore open, and letting himself down into the 
pit, he presently handed up the senseless form of 
Jenny, which was received tenderly by the others, 
and carried out into the open air, which, with the 
remedies which were applied, brought her round after 
a while, and then she was taken home, and Bridget 
put her to bed. 





She was not well enough to go to church to hear 








her own banns put up next Sunday, but suffered no 
permanent ill effects from the horrible trial she had 
gone through, and made an uncommonly interesting 
bride at the end of the month, all the population, 
gentle and simple, for wiles and miles round, crowd- 
ing to see the sensation marriage, the principal female 
performer in which had been buried alive by a re- 
jected lover such a short time previously, furming a 
literal illustration of the motto, “From grave to 
gay.” 

Black Morgan was shut up in a mad-house, and as 
there was nothing suicidal in his mania, he throve 
there, and lived for many years. This was almost a 
pity, for if he could only have kindly contrived to 
depart from a world in which he really was not of the 
slightest use, within the year, it would have given 
some slight color to the legend attached to the Eve of 
St. Mark. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AARON BURR. 

General Scott used to relate the circumstances in 
which he saw Aaron Burr. He said that during the 
war of 1812, after he had recovered from his wound 
received on the frontier, he lived for a short time at 
Albany, where he was much feted by the leading in- 
habitants, and by none more cordially than by Martin 
Van Buren, then a lawyer in large practice. One 
morning a packet arrived from Washington, which 
proved to contain the young soldier’s commission as 
brigadier general. Full of joy at his promotion, he’ 
mentioned the fact to Mr. Van Buren, whom he 
chanced to meet. Mr. Van Buren congratulated him 
warmly, and added: 

“* But, general, we must celebrate this happy event. 
Come to my house this evening; I'll invite a few 
friends, and we’ll take a glass of wine and a few 
oysters together.” 

The new general accepted the invitation. But sud- 
denly a thought seemed to occur to the cautious 
lawyer—cautious for his friends as well as for him- 
self—and he appeared embarrassed. 

“ General,” said he, “‘I forgot something which I 
ought to have mentioned before asking you to my 
house. Colonel Burr is stopping with me for a few 
days. Have you any objection to meet him?” 

To which General Scott replied: 

“Any gentleman, Mr. Van Buren, whom you 
think proper to present me to, I shall be happy to 
know.” 

Colonel Burr, the reader is probably aware, had 
recently returned from Europe, where he had lived 
four years, and he was almost universally regarded 
by the public asa traitor who had escaped the penalty 
of treason only by the craft of his lawyers. Almost 
all his old friends had cut him, and the administra- 
tion, under President Madison, who had just pro- 
moted General Scott, was supposed to be particularly 
hostile to him. Hence the hesitation of Mr. Van 
Buren about bringing together the young soldier and 
the old. 

The evening came. The company consisted of four 
persons, one of whom was the concise, polite and 
courtly Burr. General Scott remembered him well, 
but forbore to make the most distant allusion to the 
trial at Richmond. 

““ Why,” said the general to me, “I was so careful 
not tosay anything that could excite painful recollec- 
tions, that I actually checked myself as I was about 
to pronounce the word Virginia.” 

All at once Colonel Burr, who was the general’s 
partner at whist, fixed his piercing eyes upon his face, 
and said, in a perfect nonchalant tone: 

‘General Scott, I have seen you before.” 

The general blushed, and stammered out: 

‘“* Have you, colonel? And where was it?” 

Burr replied in the most ordinary tune of conver- 
sation, as he put down his card: 

“At Richmond, in the court-room, at my trial. 
You stood on the lock of the door above the crowd; I 
noticed you at the time; it was on the first day.” 

All of which was true. The room being densely 
crowded, the young man had got up upon the massive 
lock, and being so remarkably tall, he had caught 
the prisoner’s eye. The general said that Burr’s 
careless tone completely relieved him from his em- 
barrassment, and they had a long and pleasant talk 
about Richmond and the Richmond people, the trial 
and its remarkable incidents; Burr speaking precisely 
as though he had been a disinterested spectator. 
The party sat late, and had a very delightful evening. 
Colonel Burr made one remark on this occasion which 
General Scott long had occasion toremember. I for- 
get the words employed, but they were something 
like these: 

“There is a man in Tennessee,” said Burr, “to 
whom Jimmy Madison would not give a commission 
because he is a friend of mine; but he is equal to any 
service. I mean Andrew Jackson. If they give him 
acommission things will go better in the western 
country.” 

I need not say that Jimmy Madison did give An- 
drew Jackson a commission, and that things did go 
better in the western country in consequence. 
Speaking of Martin Van Buren, for whom General 
Scott had a great regard, he alluded to the popular 
tradition that the ex-president was the son of Aaron 
Burr. He gave a decided denial to this scandal, and 
adduced convincing reasons for rejecting it. 

The other two occasions upon which General Scott 
saw Aaron Burr were mere chance meetings in the 
street. The general remarked Burr’s habit of glanc- 
ing sideways at an approaching acquaintance to 
ascertain in time whether he meant to cut him; and 
if he did, Burr would prevent the slight by looking 
away. 














A STORY OF RUSSIA. 





There once lived in St. Petersburg an aged man, 
who, though poor, had always been noted for strict 
honor and integrity, and whose whole course of life 
was as regular as clock work. Each morning he left 
his modest dwelling at precisely the same hour, passed 
through the old-clothes market to his bureau, and 
after six hours’ labor was accomplished returned 
home by the self-same route. His garments were 
shabby from long service, and the covering on his 
cap was worn to shreds. The urgent solicitations of 
his daughters finally induced him to replace the lat- 
ter article; and seeing some of a green color one day 
in a shop window, he went in and inquired the price. 
The shopman, however, refused to sell them, on the 
plea that they were already bespoken, and offered to 
show him others of a different hue; but the old man 
had set his heart on green. 

* Well, then,” said the man, “ if you must absolute- 
ly have it, take it, and if needs must [ can finish 
another by to-morrow to take its place.” 

The bargain was accordingly concluded, and the 
next day no small excitement was created by the 
appearance of the cap, which elicited from his col- 
leagues smiling congratulations upon his successful 
purchase. 

Two days afterward, the heat being intense in the 
bureau, he felt in his pocket for his handkerchief, in 
order to wipe the perspiration from his tace, and he 
drew forth, to his great astonishment, one of fine 
India foulard silk. He showed it to his colleagues, 
and inquired if he had not by mistake appropriated 
another person’s property; but one and all disclaimed 
all knowledge of it, and agreed unanimously that it 
must be a surprise from one of his daughters. 

“Children,” said he, upon his return to his house, 
“who has done this? Do you wish to make me vain 
in my old age?” 

His daughters also declared their ignorance of the 
matter, and, after some random guesses, finally made 
up their minds that it must have been put in his 
pocket by their cousin, who spent the last Sunday 
with them; and the handkerchief was carefully put 
aside by their father. 

On the following day, as he was carefully spreading 
his coat tails, in order to seat himself at his desk, he 
felt something hard in both his pockets, and putting 
in his hand brought out from one a gold watch, and 
from the other a well-furnished purse. This time his 
reason was overwhelmed; but after long reflection 
he formed a sudden resolution. He had been more 
punctual than the other officials, and was alone in 
the room; he therefore determined to say nothing to 
them of his discovery, and as soon as the office hours 
were over he went directly to the chief of police and 
solicited a private audience. He then produced the 
watch and purse, and related the history of the hand- 
kerchief. Atter the chief had fully possessed himself 
of all the particulars, he said: 

“Tt is very singular! Has nothing of the kind ever 
happened to you before?” 

“ Never before last week.” 
‘“* Have you made any change in your dress within 
that time?” 

“ No.” 

* Recollect!” 

“O, yes; certainly, I bought a new cap.” 

“Tell me how and where you bought it.” 

The old man told him everything connected with 
the purchase, upon which the chief laughed heartily, 
and exclaimed: 

Poor, honest man that you are, you have become 
a member of a band of thieves! Do you not perceive? 
The twenty caps of the same shape and color were to 
serve them as a mark for recognition; and as every 
pickpocket seeks to divest himself as quickly as pos- 
sible of his stolen goods, they have taken you for an 
accomplice, and transferred these articles to your 
pockets. We are greatly indebted to accident and to 
you. Take this money and buy another cap from one 
of the principal magazines; then bring this one back 
immediately; for as I hope to have the whole gang 
in my power to-morrow, you must not run the risk of 
being arrested also.” 

The old man went into a shop and purchased an- 
other covering for his head, but as he was about to 
tie up the cap in his handkerchief, in order to take it 
back to the police office, he found in the crown, to his 
no sniall surprise, a costly piece of lace. He hastened 
to deliver this fresh booty into the hands of the 
chief, who again burst into a peal of laughter when 
he beheld the despairing countenance of the honest 
thief. 

The necessary measures were immediately taken. 
Two dozen detectives were made acquainted with the 
form of the cap; and, simultaneously, at precisely 
the same hour, every possessor of the sign was placed 
in durance vile. 





EUREKA. 

The motto and State arms of California are thus 
humorously explained: *‘ I have foundered ;” another, 
“I don’t see it.” A goddess of liberty, with bare 
legs, is sitting upon a bare rock, no cushion under 
her, and a tishing pole upon her shoulder. Near her 
is a bear, watching for an opportunity to nip the 
first little boy that cracks jokes upon a prophet’s 
bald head, or speaks disrespectfully of the State. 
In view of this device, and the general bearing of 
things, it has been suggested that the word “ Eu- 
reka” means “‘I have found a bear.” To say “I 
have caught it,” would be an ambiguous phrase, 
for a cold in consequence of the bare rock might be 
referred to. 




















expressed his opinion that the lad would “ get 
for that his character was a peculiarly moral on 
«“ J am not quite so sure of that, I am sorry to: 
returned my friend, who had good grounds for a 
& sinion. 
“7 ART interrupted the other, with the ere 
sang froid, “1 dinna mean drinkin’ and fleortin 
gamblin’ and sic things as you lose money by. 
| Scores and scores of stories such as these bh 
heard in Scotland, in all of which the minis 











CLERICAL ANA, 
In a certain district in the far north of Englar 
where the elders ruled the church, and the - 
played second-fiddle, there was an able young - , 
ter who determined, if possible, to throw off a4 
and declare his independence. Accordingly, - 
conclave of his foes, he gave them to 2 cp 
their government had not been productive : be 
effect, and proposed that another sort of = 
should be substituted; and this he did w : = 
vigor and eloquence ge had agg a = 
ot rT 1 8 
penn po arose a mighty otter with _ 
ling eyes, and thus delivered bimself. “1 _ al - 
my friends, that I must say of the speech we 
just heard, that there’s a good deal of the young | 
in it, and a good deal of the old man; but varra vi 
he new man.” 
a of these same elders, I think, at w 
expense, upon the other hand, the following “ 
was told. Some young gentleman from his pa 
the country had emigrated to the city I have in 
mind, and was practising therein as an nlvo 
After some time, one of his old friends, once in | 
itual authority over him, visited the same place, 








more or less directly concerned; but in Engla 
parsons are not 80 communicative, albeit we : 
course, as much of human nature, which has a 
its humorous facets. I propose, therefore, tore 
this defect to at least some trifling extent, by r 
ing my own limited experiences as curate and 
The first great astonishment that 1 receive 
entering upon the duties of my profession, was 
baptizing a male infant. 
“ Name this child.” 
“Nero,” repeated one of the godfathers, w! 
vity. 
on eons mbit said I, ‘I do not know wh 
am justified in positively refusing to christe! 
infant by such a name, but I adjure you to pa 
fore you give it him. Nero was a wie and cr 
rant, and persecuted Christian folk. 
«“ [don’t know about that, sir,” replied the 
of the child, scratching bis head; ** but L shot 
have a Bible name.” 
a the name of Nero does not occur 
” 
i. - ke it do, sir;” and with that he proc 
copy of the sacred volume which had been pr 
to him by my own wife; and certainly th 
“ Nero” was to be found there, though printe 
n and in diamond type. 
= fondness for conferring Bible nam¢ 


their children without any reference to the pr 

or conduct of those who originally bore them, 
general among the agricultural poor. I had 
baptize a child by the title of Sadoc, which I 

: staggered me not a little. 

ar you sure you don’t mean Zadok ?”’ in¢ 

“No sir, Sadoc. It’s a Bible name, aint it, 

“ But why Sadoc?” asked I, not liking to 

myself by saying it was not to be found in H¢ 

“Well, sir, it’s not that I admire his caras 


although I confess I could not call it to mind 
he was the father of Achim, you see; 80 Ish 
my child to be named Sadvc.” 
Which was accordingly done, 
I have only heard one ch ristening story to 
above. The rector of a parish bordering | 
own was once requested to baptize a male 
ne of Vanus, 
" vonust” cried he to the godfather very 
for he is of a choleric temper, although as ki 
as breathes—“ stuff and nonsense! In the fi 
Venus is not a man’s name at all, but a: 
and, secondly, it was the name of an infam 
woman, You ought to be ashamed of yx 
wish that any Christian child should be ap} 
“ Grandfeyther was christened Vanus, 


the sponsor, doggedly. 
“ Your grandfather was christened V 








Impossible! Is he alive? Where is he!” 
At these words, an exceedingly ancier 

looking as little like Venus as can possibls 

ined, tottered slowly forth from the congre; 

the christening was taking place during 

ervice. 

ae your name Venus?” inquired posed € 
‘Well, yes sir; they always call me Van 
“ Anddo you mean to say that you were 


“ Anner, sir.” 
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me?” 

yee at least I believe they waite 
vanus, but they always called me Vanus. 

It is very troublesome to a young curat 
larly if unaccustomed to the particular = 
parish, to catch the exact name which t 
wishes to be conferred ; and this difficulty i 
when the word happens to begin with a 
young girl once came to my house to havi 
entered in the list of the students for conf 

“ Very well, my good girl; what is you 
name?” and I waited, pen in hand, to set 

“ Anner, sir.” 

‘*J« it Anna or Hannah?” said I. 
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CLERICAL ANA. 
IN a certain district in the far north of England, 
ve where the elders ruled the church, and the clergy 
played second-fiddle, there was an able young minis- 
. 





P 1 his opini 
for that his character was a peculiarly moral one. 

* T am not quite so sure of that, I am sorry to say,” 
| returned my friend, who had good grounds for a con- 
i trary opinion. 

“Ab!” interrupted the other, with the greatest 
sang froid, “I dinna mean drinkin’ and fleertin’, but 
| gamblin’ and sic things as you lose money by.” 
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ter who determined, if possible, to throw off the yoke, 
and declare his independence. Accordingly, in full 
conclave of his foes, he gave them to understand that 
their government had not been productive of good 
effect, and proposed that another sort of authority 
should be substituted; and this he did with such 
vigor and eloquence that he had almost carried his 
point, if not persuaded his audience. But, after a 
short pause, there arose a mighty elder with twink- 
ling eyes, and thus delivered bimself. ‘TI am afraid, 
my friends, that I must say of the speech we have 
just heard, that there’s a good deal of the young man 
in it, and a good dea] of the ofd man; but varra varra 
little of the new man.” 

It was one of these same elders, I think, at whose 
expense, upon the other hand, the following story 
was told. Some young gentleman from his part of 
the country had emigrated to the city I have in my 
mind, and was practising therein as an advocate. 
After some time, one of his old friends, once in spir- 
itual authority over him, visited the same place, and 
that the lad would “ get on,” 





Scores and scores of stories such as these have I 
heard in Scotland, in all of which the minister is 
more or less directly concerned; but in England we 
parsons are not so communicative, albeit we see, of 
course, as much of human nature, which has always 
its humorous facets. I propose, therefore, toremedy 
this defect to at least some trifling extent, by record- 
ing my own limited experiences as curate and vicar. 

The first great astonishment that I received after 
entering upon the duties of my profession, was when 
baptizing a male infant. 

“ Name this child.” 

“Nero,” repeated one of the godfathers, with the 
greatest gravity. 

‘* My good man,” said I, ‘I do not know whether I 
am justified in positively refusing to christen your 
infant by such a name, but I adjure you to pause be- 
fore you give it him. Nero was a vile and cruel ty- 
rant, and persecuted Christian folk.” 

* T don’t know about that, sir,” replied the father 
of the child, scratching his head; ‘‘ but I should like 
him to have a Bible name.” 

“But the name of Nero does not occur in the 
Bible.” 

“O yes, it do, sir; and with that he produced a 
copy of the sacred volume which had been presented 
to him by my own wife; and certainly the word 
“ Nero” was to be found there, though printed in the 
margin and in diamond type. 

This fondness for conferring Bible names upon 
their children without any reference to the principles 
or conduct of those who originally bore them, is very 
general among the agricultural poor. I had once to 
baptize a child by the title of Sadoc, which I confess 
staggered me not a little. 

“ Are you sure you don’t mean Zadok?” inquired I. 

“No sir, Sadoc. It’s a Bible name, aint it, sir?” 

“ But why Sadoc?” asked I, not liking to commit 
myself by saying it was not to be found in Holy Writ, 
although I confess I could not call it to mind. 

** Well, sir, it’s not that I admire his carakter; but 
he was the father of Achim, you see; so I should like 
my child to be named Sadvc.” 

Which was accordingiy done. 

I have only heard one christening story to beat the 
above. The rector of a parish bordering upon my 
own was once requested to baptize a ma/e infant by 
the name of Vanus. 

“Venus!” cried he to the godfather very sharply, 
for he is of a choleric temper, although as kind a soul 
as breathes—“ stuff and nonsense! In the first place, 
Venus is not a man’s name at all, but a woman’s; 
and, secondly, it was the name of an infamously bad 
woman. You ought to be ashamed of yourself to 
wish that any Christian child should be so named.” 

“ Grandfeyther was christened Vanus,” returned 
the sponsor, doggedly. 

‘Your grandfather was christened Venus, sir! 
Impossible! Is he alive? Where is he!” 

At these words, an exceedingly ancient person, 
looking as little like Venus as can possibly be imag- 
ined, tottered slowly torth from the congregation, for 
the christening was taking place during the after- 
noon service. 

“Is your name Venus?” inquired the clergyman. 

* Well, yes sir; they always call me Vanus.” 

“ Anddo you mean to say that you were christened 
by that name?” 

“Yes sir; at least I believe they write it out Sil- 
vanus, but they always cal/ed me Vanus.” 

It is very troublesome to a young curate, particu- 
larly if unaccustomed to the particular dialect of his 
parish, to catch the exact name which the sponsor 
wishes to be conferred; and this difficulty is increased 

when the word happens to begin with a vowel. A 
young girl once came to my house to have her name 
entered in the list of the students for confirmation. 

“ Very well, my good girl; what is your Christian 
name?” and I waited, pen in hand, to set it down. 

* Anner, sir.” 

‘Ts it Anna or Hannah ?” said I. 


“ Please to spell it. I want toknow whether there 
is an H in it.” 

“Yes sir; H, HA, HEN, HEN, HA, H.” 

There were six. 

I have heard it said that one must be an editor of a 
newspaper in order to appreciate to its full extent the 
dullness of mankind; but there are surely depths of 
ignorance far beyond those which are exhibited by 
persons, however ill-informed, who have a desire to 
rush into print—an ambition which itself betokens 
some scintillation of intelligence. I think we clergy 
meet with more stupid folks than even editors do. It 
has amused me more than once to see some high-fly- 
ing young curate, who has just taken orders, brought 
face to face, for the first time, with the material with 
which he has to deal. I hope I have not lived in my 
present vicarage for more than a quarter of a century 
altogether in vain; but when my High Church 
brethren come to see me, and complain about the 
absence of wax-candles in my church, or the want of 
a gold fringe to the reading-cushion, I am tempted 
to tell them what was the state of things J found here 
upon my first arrival. The record may seem to some 
almost as strange as Lord Macauley’s account of the 
clergy in Queen Anne’s reign; but it is quite true, 
and such things were common enough in other 
parishes about me at that time. 

As | entered the village for the first time, I met the 
parish clerk driving over to a neighboring race-course 
with the communion cloth over his gig-seat, in order 
to give that vehicle a holiday appearance; nor was 
he the least conscious of having committed an ir- 
reverent act. 

On the first occasion of my interring a parishioner, 
the sexton had made a mistake in the dimensions of 
the grave, and during the service in church, this same 
clerk coolly came with a piece of tape and measured 
the coffin, exclaiming to me, by way of apology for 
the interruption, “1 want to see how long er be.” 
He came again a few minutes afterwards, and re- 
peated this operation, nodding even more familiarly 
than before; ‘‘1 want to see how broad er be,” said 
he. But even these most unseasonable interruptions 
were in vain, for when the body was carried into the 
churchyard the grave was still too small for its recep- 
tion. I of course waited for the arrangements to be 
completed, and endeavored to look as unconscious as 
I could while the clerk confidentially exhorted me in 
a broad whisper to ‘Go on wi’ it, bless yer. Why 
can’t ye let us have er when you ha’ done wi’ er.” 

I dare say it will surprise some folk to learn that 
this man is parish clerk still, although, it is true, with 
greatly improved manners; and I wish one half of 
the folk in my parish were as honest and kind-heart- 
ed as he, or as zealous in securing to the Church her 
proper dues. There is a certain cobbler in the vil- 
lage who, although a worthy fellow, entertaius unor- 
thodox opinions, and with whom the clerk is there- 
fore always at variance; and the latter gives me this 
curious account of his failing to obtain from the son 
of Crispin our Easter dues. 

**T have come for your Easter offering, Mr. Last,” 
observed the ecclesiastical official, looking over the 
half-door behind which the little cobbler sits cross- 
legged at his work. 

“ And what is an Easter offering, and why should 
I give it?” inquired the skeptic. 

“ Well, never you mind about that; only give it, 
that’s all.” 

‘Wont you stepin and take a bit of bacon with 
me, Mr. Clerk, for I am just a-going to have my din- 
ner?” 

“No, thank yer; I want your Easter offering.” 

“ Well, then, take a drap o’ summut warm; I’ve 
got some ale yonder upon the hob.” 

The clerk could not help looking wishful, but he 
replied stoutly, as before, that he only wanted the 
Easter offering. 

* At least you will take a pipe,” insisted the cob- 
bler; “here is tobacco and the box of lucifers.” 

The clerk resolutely shook his head. 

** Very well,” observed the cobbler with a chuckle, 
“T’ve tried ye with a meat-offering, with a urink- 
offering, and with a burnt-offering, and now you will 
have no other sort of offering from me, I promise ye.” 
And he kept his word. 

The most singular reply, however, I ever listened 
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MASONRY IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
The first movement made by the Masons towards 
establishing a Lodge was in October, 1849, when a 
convention assembled in San Francisco, and organ- 
ized a Lodge under a charter which on the pr li 


on the fire, the sword thus mutilated was mislaid, 
and for a long time it was supposed to be lost. In 


1852 a committee was appointed by the Grand Lodge 
to make every exertion for its recovery, and at length, 
in the beginning of the year 1854, it was accidentally 
found by the Grand Tyler in an outhouse on his 
premises, and was by him restored to the Grand 
Lodge in its mutilated condition. The lost piece of 
the blade was ingeniously replaced by a cutler in the 
city of Charleston, and being sent to New York, was 
returned with a new hilt and a velvet scabbard, and 
was used in its appropriate place during the centen- 
nial ceremonies of that year. With such a history, 
and blended with such tradition of its origin, we need 





9th of November had been granted by the Grand 
Lodge of the District of Columbia to Messrs. Levi 
Stowell, Wm. Van Voorhies and B. F. McDonald, that 
they might accomplish this object when they should 
arrive in California. This was entitled “ California 
Lodge No. 1,” and consisted of about twenty mem- 
bers, whose first officers were—Levi Stowell, Wor- 
shipful Master; A. Bartol, Senior Warden; Colonel 
J. W. Geary, Junior Warden; Dr. J. H. Gihon, Sec- 
retary, and A. A. Selover, Treasurer. We glean 
from the “ Annals” that they rented rooms for meet- 
ing in the third story of a house in Montgomery 
street, paying for their use $250 per month. There 
being at that time much sickness and destitution = 
the town, these Masons i liately 

work, eagerly sought out their destitute brethren, 
whom they conveyed to private boarding-houses or 
temporary hospitals, and furnished with medical aid, 
or whatever else their ities d ded. Some 
of these recovered to bless the Order, and subse- 
quently returned to their families after a successful 
business or mining career. Others died and received 
decent interment, and their friends were apprised of 
the circumstances, The first funerals of the ,city, 
after the discovery of gold, at which any number of 
persons attended, or which were conducted with any 
degree of propriety or solemnity, were those of the 
Masonic fraternity. The expenses of these acts of 
benevolence were enormous. The board and attend- 
ance of asick brother averaged from fifty toa hundred 
dollars per week, and of one deceased cost from one 
to two hundred dollars.—California Sunday Mercury. 
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MASONIC JUSTICE. 

Some young men in the town of ——, having “cut 
up” one night tothe detriment of certain windows 
and bell-pulls, were lodged in the calaboose, and in 
due time next morning confronted before the police 
magistrate, who fined them five dollars each and an 
admonition. One of the three fvolishly remarked, 
* Judge, I was in hopes you would remember me. I 
belong to the same Lodge with you.” The judge, 
apparently surprised, replied with brotherly sympa- 
thy, ‘Ah, is it so? Truly this is Brother ——-! I 
did not recognize you. Excuse me for my dullness. 
Yes, we are brother Masons, and I should have 
thought of that. Mr. Clerk, fine our Brother —— 
ten dollars. Being a Mason, he knows better the 
rules of propriety than othermen. Fine him ten dol- 
lars. You will pay the clerk, Brother ——. Good 
morning, Brother ——! Cail the next cause.” 











THE SWORD OF CROMWELL. 


It appears that at the capture of Columbia, S. C., 
by Sherman’s army, there was lost an article of great 
antiquity, and highly treasured by South Carolina 
Masons as a relic of a great man and of the past. The 
South Carolinian gives the following account of it: 

“ This was the famous sword of state, called among 
our Masons ‘The Cromwell Sword,” and commonly 
believed among them to have been once possessed by 
the Lord Protector of England. We draw attention 
to the fact of the loss and to the descriptive particu- 
lars which follow, in the hope that public attention 
being drawn to its history, it may be recovered, 
drawn from some obscure hiding-place, and restored 
to the Grand Lodge of South Carolina, to which it 
belonged. This antique weapon was a subject of 
peculiar interest as a relic, rather than for its use 
and beauty. Its history, as given by Dalcho in his 
Masonic writings, will gratify the curious as well as 





to, was made to me last summer, upon the occasion 
of our school-feast, by a carter-boy of about fourteen. 
Everybody had exhibited a tolerable appetite, but 
this boy had eaten to repletion, so that when I saw 
him suddenly turn very pale, and attempt to rise 
from the table, I began to fear that he had made 
himself ill. 

‘What's the matter, my good boy?” inquired I, 
while a sympathizing throng of philanthropic ladies, 
who had been acting as waiters upon the company, 
gathered around the sufferer. “‘Do you feel un- 
well?” 

“My stomach aches, sir,” replied the boy, with 
great distinctness. 

“ Dear me,” said I (almost suffocated with my en- 
deavors to repress laughter); “‘don’t you think you 
had better go homer” 

“ No, no, sir,” replied the lad, with determination. 
“Tt will ache a precious sight m more afore I ha’ done 
wi’ him.” 

And Iam bound to say that he did not submit to 
the threatened dictation, but devoured two slices of 
cold pudding in addition to his previous supplies, as 
well as an enormous hunch of bread and cheese. 





A remark often strikes, not from its intrinsic merit, 
but from its appropriateness on the occasion, and ap- 
pears flat when repeated, because the occasion cannot 





“ Anner, sir.” 





the M ic reader. 

“Tt wasa large, once elegant, and curfous two- 
edged weapon, in a rich velvet scabbard, highly orna- 
mented with Masonic emblems, and with the arms of 
the Grand Master. It had been presented to the 
Grand Lodge by the Provincial Grand Master, after 
the installation of the grand officers, was given asa 
consecrated sword, and received with reverent assur- 
ances to keep it safely, so far as human effort could 
accord safety. The weapon had been long in the 
possession of thé Grand Master’s family, and was 
said to have once belonged to Oliver Cromwell, a 
legend to which some degree of probability may be 
given, from the fact that the Provincial Grand Mas- 
ter was a descendant of Sir Edward Leigh, who was 
a member of the Long Parliament, and a parliamen- 
tary general in the time of the Protector, from whom 
perhaps he received it. 

“The further history of this sword may as well be 
given here. From the time of the presentation it 
continued in the possession of the Grand Lodge, and 
was borne by the Grand Sword-bearer, or, in later 
times, the Grand Pursuivant, in all public proces- 
sions. At length, at the conflagration, which in the 
year 1838 destroyed so Jargea portion of the city of 
Charleston, and with other buildings the Masonic 
Hall, the sword was with great difficulty saved by 
Brother Samuel Seyle, the Grand Tyler, with the loss 


not feel surprised at the universal and keen feeling 
occasioned by its loss.”’ 


A MASONIG HYMN. 


When from chaotic sleep, 
Heaved up the deep 
Involved in night; 
Then ere earth's beauties woke, 
His voice the stillness broke, 
And thus the Almighty spoke— 
“ Let there be light."’ 


Swift from yon orb of day 
Fled those dark shades away, 
At his dread word: 
Then sang the stars on high, 
And through the arching sky, 
Swelled heaven's loud minstrelsy, 
* Praise ye the Lord."’ 





Almighty power supreme, 

Send down thy bright beam 
To every heart! 

Tilume us with thy grace, 

Show us thy glorious tace, 

And heaven's own righteousness 
To each impart. 





WASHINGTON AT REFRESHMENT. 
In the description given by Bancroft of the personal 
qualities and appearance of Washington, he has de- 
scribed in admirable words the incomparable dignity 
of the man. This was always observed in Washing- 
ton, but more especially after his assuming the com- 
mand of the army of the Revolution. Naturally of a 
social turn, reasonably fond of jest, able to maintain 
a fair part in sportive repartee, the immense burden 
of labor and responsibility forced upon him in his 
latter years was visible outwardly in an imperturbable 
gravity and reserve. “He was rarely known to 
smile, he was never heard to laugh,” was the testi- 
mony borne of him by one who was much in his soci- 
ety through the period of the Revolution. Even in 
the semi-domestic freedom of his military family, in 
the companionship of the brilliant and light-hearted 
Hamilton as his aide-de-camp, and the coarse but 
cordial and honest Putnam as his guest, nothing was 
influential enough to unbend that inflexible bow 
which responsibility had strung for him. ‘Those who 
saw him only at council or at the frugal banquets of 
the service, would have vowed that the social element 
had been pressed out of George Washington’s heart! 
But there were times, and they occurred now and 
then, even amid the most depressing periods of the 
Revolution, when even the Pater Patrice could and 
did unbend. When entering the portals of a Masonic 
Lodge and hearing them closed behind him, the 
faithful tyler carefully guarding them against the 
approach of cowans and eavesdrenners, all responsi- 
bility for the hour was forgotten, and the imperturb- 
able countenance relaxed. Those who have sat in 
the Lodge with Washington affirm that there beamed 
from his eyes on such occasions the loving, confiding 
spirit of Masonry. His tones lost their ponderous 
severity, his words were no longer chosen by line and 
square—there was the * Procul! procul!” marked 
upon his brow, which testified how dearly he relished 
the privilege of ‘‘meeting upon the level” with his 
Masonic brethren. And when, in accordance with 
the invariable usage of that period—when shall we 
see the time-honored custom restored?—the craft 
was called from labor to refreshmenf, the column in 
the south was elevated and the chieftain placed, with 
proper deference to his rank and merits, near the 
presiding officer, few woulkl have recognized in that 
cheerful, light-hearted craftsman, the divinely-order- 
ed representative, the embodiment of resistance to 
human tyranny. 





THE VIOLET. 

Those who wish to cultivate the violet in their gar- 
dens, will do well to avail themselves of the following 
hints concerning this charming little flower. There 
are more than twenty species, those most esteemed 
for fragrance being merely varieties of the sweet vio- 
let of the botanists, or, as it is better known, the 
English violet. Many of the varicties will flower at 
any season of the year, if the conditions are favorable. 
They require cool weather, and rather shaded, moist 
situations. They flower in the spring and fall, and 
can easily be kept in bloom from October till the end 
of May, by the simple help of a cold pit, well pro- 
tected in winter. For this purpose, they must be 
grown in some moist spot during the summer, and 
transplanted to the pit in October, the only additional 
care necessary being to shelter thes from actual 
frost, and to admit the rays of the sun whenever it 
can be done without letting in the frost also. By this 
simple method we may have these deliciously fra- 
grant flowers around us the whole year. Those who 
choose to try it will find it an excellent plan, and will 
be amply repaid for their trouble. Violets may also 
be potted, and placed in the greenhouse, care being 
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taken to keep them in the coolest parts, and as near 
the glass as possible. 
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THE THREE SISTERS. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


Madame Virtue and Miss Genius, 
With their sister, Reputation, 
Travelled once through foreign countries, 
On a tour of observation. 


Ere they started, Genius hinted 
That by some umucky blunder, 

While they journeyed through the kingdoms, 
They might chance to get asunder; 


“ And,"’ she said, “it seems but prudent, 
Should we break our pleasant tether, 
’ Some device should be suggested 
That may bring the three together. 


“ As for me—if from my sisters 
I should chance to prove a roamer, 
Seek me at the tomb of Shakspeare, 
Or before the shrine of Homer.’ 


Virtue said, ‘If I am missing, 
And you deem me worth the trouble, 
Seek me in the courts of monarchs, 
Or the dwellings of the noble. 


“If among the high and mighty 
You should fail to find me present, 
You may meet with better fortune 
In the cottage of the peasant !"” 


“ Ah!" said Reputation, sighing, 
“Itis easy of discerning, 

Each of you may freely wander 

With a prospect of returning! 


“But, I pray you, guard me closely, 
For, despite your best endeavor, 
If you miss me for a moment, 
I am lost—and lost forever !"* 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 

EVER memorable in the history of the White Hills 
will be that eventful August night when the crum- 
bling mountains buried the Willey family beneath 
their crushing weight, and turned their smiling farm 
into a sandy desert. ‘Their fate will ever be remem- 
bered in connection with the house that bears their 
name, standing even yet in the shadows of the Great 
Notch, calling vividly to the mind of the tourist the 
tragedy enacted there in the years agone. The fact 
that the family did not succeed in their efforts to 
escape from the slides, has invested this locality with 
more than ordinary interest. But during that event- 
ful night there were other scenes enacted about the 
mountains, that rivalled that which transpired at the 
Willey House; scenes of thrilling adventure, and 
which have only been forgotten by the public, and 
remained unchronicled by the historian, from the tact 
that those who took a part in the thrilling drama 
escaped with their lives. 

One of these half-furgotten stories, that are remem- 
bered now ouly by the oldest inhabitants, and which 
I had from the lips of one that has always dwelt in 
the shadow of the mountains, and who barely escaped 
with his life on the night to which I have referred, I 
will now relate, giving it as far as possible in his own 
words: 

“ You ask me for a story of the mountains; one of 
the days when I came up into the wilderness to settle. 
Well, [I will do my best to gratify you; though perhaps 
when I am done you may think you have not been 
paid for listening. 

“TI was not one of the first to settle about the 
mountains. Atleast twenty years before a settlement 
had been begun in this valley, and when Ll and my 
wife came to build us up a home in this region, we 
found the land all taken up along the banks of the 
Saco, and that none of the owners was desirous of 
parting with their clearing, or cared to sell any of 
their still untouched tract of forest; so I was obliged 
to push on still further into the mountains, leaving 
behind the neighbours I was in hopes to have dwelt 
beside, and getting, instead, the wild beasts, that in 
those days roamed the forest in every direction. 

“ Near the heart of the settlement a large stream 
came out from among the mountains and united with 
the river, and following up the course of this for some 
three miles, there was a small valley scooped out like 
a huge bowl from among the mountains. The level 
ground did not exceed fifty acres; but that was as 

much as I cared to own, and more than I should 
cultivate; and in this spot I built my cabin, and went 
to work clearing the land immediately about it. 

“The valley was almost circular in slope, and on 
every side the mountains ran up tor at least two 
thousand feet, except one place to the south, where 
there was a narrow pass, down through which the 
noisy stream went tumbling towards the Saco. To 
all appearances, this path had been left for or cut 
away by the stream that entered the valley on the 
opposite side, tumbling hundreds of feet down the 
steep mountain sides. In the dry weather of the 
summer the bed of the stream was almost destitute 
of water, but in the spring and fall it was swollen to 
the size of a river, and went dashing through the 
narrow valley with a resistless power. 

“ For four years we dwelt in peace and happiness 
in the valley; and by the end of that time two chil- 
dren had been given us; and without help I had 
cleared a large portion of the valley, that brought 
forth in return crops as abundant as I could wish, and 
the people down on the Saco who came now and then 
to see us, declared that there was not another spot so 
fraitful among the mountains, and that it was lucky 


S Only one thing ‘aia they object to; and that was 
the mountains, so close about us that they seemed 
ready at any moment to topple down upon our heads, 
and crush us beneath their weight. There were one 
or two deep ravines down their sides that marked the 
course of some great slide that had occurred long ago, 
and now and then a thought would obtrude itself 
upon our fancied security that some day it might 
happen again, and bury us beneath the rocks and 
sand; but as time went on, and nothing occurred to 
startle us, save when now and then a single rock 
would come crashing down, all thought of danger 
was forgotten, unless it was spoken of by our friends; 
and so time went on, until the fourth summer of our 
tarry among the hills had come. 

“All those that dwelt in the neighborhood of the 
mountains had never seen such a summer before. 
Day after day the dark, heavy clouds would threaten 
rain, as they gathered in huge masses upon the 
mountain tops; but they would break and roll away 
without sending a drop down upon the parched earth 
that was longing to receive it. The crops that in the 
first part of the season had looked so flourishing, 
drooped and withered on the dry ground, and the 
settlers said one to another, that unless rain came 
soon, there would be a famine among them when 
winter should come. Day after day the great clouds 
gathered and hung like a pall above the mountains; 
then dispersed to gather again, and still the eagerly, 
long looked-for rain came not. But it came at last, 
and all too soon for some. 

“ One afternoon I was at work in the edge of the 
forest, busily engaged in making shingles to cover the 
frame house, that I meant another spring should take 
the place of the log cabin in which we had dwelt since 
coming among the mountains. The day had been 
more than usually sultry, although the sun had 
shdwed its face but little, and now had gone down 
behind the great mass of clouds that had gathered, 
thicker than ever, upon the mountain tops to the 
south and west, and which, instead of remaining 
stationary, as they had the days before for a good 
part of the time, were now hurrying wildly hither 
and thither, as if moved about by strong winds com- 
ing in opposite directions. So busy had I been during 
the day that I had paid little attention to the appear- 
ance of the heavens, and perhaps should not then 
had not my wife come out and called my attention to 
the clouds that she said she had been watching all 
the afternoon from the doorway, so strangely had 
they appeared to her. My day’s work was nearly 
done, and as she had left the children asleep, she re- 
mained by me until I was through, and then we 
walked home together, thinking and talking only of 
the wild scene before us, and startled once by the 
screech of a panther high up on the mountain, that 
sounded much like a human voice, and drowned at 
last by the roll of distant thunder. 

“*What was that, Robert?’ exclaimed my wife, 
as she drew closer tome. ‘I am sure it sounded like 
a human being in distress.’ 

“** Only a panther, Mary. Surely you have lived 
long enough in the woods to know the sound of one 
by this time.’ 

«*But that sounded so strangely, Robert. Surely 
I never heard anything like it before. And that 
thunder—how heavy it was!’ 

“ * You are nervous to-night, Mary, to let a panther, 
or much less, the thunder, disturb you. Let us hope 
we shall get a storm, and one that will soak the 
ground. I wish that it might rain until morning as 
it never did before.’ / i 

“Phat was a careless speech, and though it was 
said lightly then, I often thought of it in after days. 
**T don’t know what has ailed me to-day, Robert, 
but I have felt just as though something terrible was 
going to happen. Somehow, I never before had the 
fear of the mountainssouponme. They look to-night 
as though they would crumble at the slightest touch. 
You know there have been slides on the other side of 
the mountains, and what if they should happen 
here?’ 

“*T don’t think there is any danger of slides here, 
Mary, or of a flood either, but if they should come, 
and we be in danger in the cabin, there is the Indian 
Rock to flee to, and once upon that, no harm can 
possibly-«come to us.’ 

‘The rock thus referred to was a large boulder, 
twice the size of the cabin, and standing perhaps 
twenty rods therefrom. Some time in the past it had 
come tumbling down from the mountain side, and 
found a resting-place in the valley. Its highest point 
was about twenty feet from the ground, and its lowest 
half that distance. More than once we had thought 
and talked of this as a place of refuge in case of slides 
menacing the cabin, and in clearing about it I had 
piled up a number of logs against its lowest side, so 
that its summit could be reached without difficulty. 

** We paused at the door, and gazed for a moment 
on the fast darkening heavens, and then entered the 
cabin. The children awoke at our entrance, and I 
took them upon my knees, while Mary, with now and 
then an anxious glance through the open doorway, 

prepared our supper, which ere long she announced 
as ready. 

“ By the time the meal was concluded night set in 
with a darkness that could almost be felt, and ina 
little time the rain came pouring down in torrents, 
while every now and then the lightning lit up the 
gloom without, and the thunder went rolling and 
crashing among the hills with a volume that it seemed 
I had never heard before. At least one cause we had 
to be thankful. The rain so long looked and hoped 
for had come at last. It was some time after we re- 
tired before we could sleep, the roar of the storm 





for me I had found no chance to locate further down. 
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at last, and r was oblivious | to all that was passing. 
“How long I slept I know not; I awoke witha 
start, and found my wife clinging in terror to my 
arm, and her voice sounding in my ear: 

“*¢ For the love of God, Robert, awake! Surely our 
last hour has come.’ 

“ For a moment I could not comprehend the situa- 
tion, or the meaning of the terrible roar that filled 
my ears. I sprung to my feet, and the action brought 
me to myself. A vivid flash of lightning at that mo- 
ment lit up the scene without, and to my horror I 
saw the summit of one of the mountains moving from 
its place. A moment later, and all was darkness, 
while a fearful roar soynded in our ears, as the crum- 
bling mountain came thundering into the valley a 
short distance below us. For a moment there was a 
silence, if a roar of rain upon the roof could be so 
called, and then there came another deafening crash. 
Another pinnacle of the mountain had come thun- 
dering down into the valley; and this time the fire 
flashing from the rocks as they clashed together 
marked the course of the slide. 

*** Courage, wife,’ I said, to the trembling woman 
by my side, clasping our children in her embrace. 
‘We have not been harmed yet, and it may be that 
the danger will pass us by. Wrap the children up 
well, for it may be that we shall have to seek safety 
upon the rock.’ 

“Pulling some of the clothes from the bed, she 
proceeded to wrap them about the children with what 
haste she could, while I walked to the window and 
waited tor a flash of lightning to show me what was 
going on without. It came at last, and I saw a sight 
that almost chilled my blood with terror. The great 
slide that had come down when I first awoke had 
reached entirely across the narrow valley, damming 
up the stream, and all below the cabin, reaching up 
to the very door, was one sheet of foaming water. 
For a moment it seemed as though I could neither 
speak nor stir, but I roused myself at last. Five 
minutes more, and the cabin would be afloat and we 
belost. The Indian Ruck was our only place of refuge 
now. 

*** Come, Mary, we are no longer safe here,’ I said, 
as I took the oldest child in my arms. ‘If we can 
reach the Indian Rock, I hope we shall be safe trom 
all but the fury of the rain.’ 

“Her only auswer was to clutch my arm witha 
grasp like a vice; and thus, with our children shel- 
tered in our arms as best we could, we went out into 
the tempest and the flood, that whirled and eddied 
about as if determined to swallow us up, while the 
rocks crashing down upon every side seemed poised 
above our heads. It was fearful, battling thus with 
the angry, surging waters, but we triumphed at last, 
and in the gloom before us rose the dim outlines of 
the Indian Rock. Once on that, and we hoped to be 
safe from the flood, and the crumbling mountains 
about us. The logs that I have before mentioned as 
having piled against the rock were there, but just on 
the point of being floated away, having risen at least 
two feet from the ground. With some exertion Mary 
and the children were placed thereon, and thence to 
the rock, and just as I reached their side they floated 
away. But we could spare them now, after gaining 
the haven we had sought. 

“On the summit of the rock a few stunted trees had 
sprung up from the scanty soil, and under these I 
placed Mary and the children, though they afforded 
little protection from the torrent of rain that came 
down as if another deluge had indeed come; but we 
tried to be thankful, as a few moments later we had 
great cauze to be, as by the incessant lightning, and 
the light emitted from the falling rocks we saw a great 
slide come crashing down the mountain-side, over- 
whelming the cabin we had just left, and which was 
already afloat upon the water. To my dying day I 
shall never forget the horrors of that night: the 
pouring torrents, the crumbling mountains, aad the 
wild surging of the waters, lit up by the blinding 
glare of the lightning. It wassuch ascene as no man 
would forget in a lifetime. 

‘One danger only now menaced us, save the ex- 
posure to the elements; and that was, that the water 
would rise so high as to sweep us from the rock befcre 
it should find a channel through the great slide at 
the bottom of the valley, or the rain should cease io 
augment the waters; but as the minutes passed, one 
after another, the clouds gave no signs of breaking, 
and higher and higher came the water, as if deter- 
mined upon our destruction, augmented by the tor- 
rents that the lightning showed pouring into the 
valley from every crag on.either side. 

“An hour passed, and the water was almost to our 
feet, and as drowning men clutch at straws, so did 
we watch for any sign that the sky was clearing, or 
that the great mass of water had found an outlet from 
the valley. Halfan hour longer, and we were stand- 
ing with the water almost to our shoulders, with all 
but the last hope gone that man has of life. A little 
longer and that too would be gone. 

** Suddenly there came a mighty roar, and a moment 
later the water surged about us like the waves of a 
sea. Then they receded, and a thrill of joy ran 
through our benumbed bodies. We knew that the 
river had broken through, and that we were saved. 

“Morning came at last, and with the first early 
dawn the storm cleared away. Later, the sun came 
out bright and beautiful; but what a ruin it gazed 
upon! The smiling valley was a desert of stones and 
sand, its fertility gone forever, and to this day nothing 

but stunted bushes grow there. That day we mae 
our way sorrowfully into the valley below; but when, 
later in the day, came the sad news from the Great 
Notch, we felt thankful that ours had not been the 
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GENERAL JOHN CADWALADER, 
A SOLDIER of the Revolution, was born in Phila- 
delphia, in 1743, At the commencement of the Revo- 
lution he commanded a company of volunteers, a 
large number of whom were afterwards appointed to 
commissions in the continental army. He was after- 
wards appointed colonel of one of the city battalions ; 
and was promoted to the rank of brigadier general, 
with the command of the Pennsylvania troops, in the 
important operations of the winter campaign of 1776 
and 1777, He acted with his cammand, and as a vol- 
unteer, in the battles of Princeton, Brandywine, 
Germaptown and Monmouth, and received the thanks 
of General Washington. 
In the attack on the British and Hessian troops at 
Trenton, G 1 Washingt igned him a division, 
On the 25th of D ber, 1776, G 1 Washington 
made arrangements to cross the Delaware River, in 
three divisions; one, consisting of tive hundred men, 
under General Cadwalader; a second division, under 
the command of General Irvine, was to cross at 
Trenton ferry, and secure the bridge leading to the 
town. Generals Cadwalader and Irvine made great 
exertions to cross the river, but the quantity of ice 
was so great, that they could not effect their purpose. 
The third and main body, which was commanded 
by General Washington, crossed the river nine miles 
above Trenton, in a storm of snow, hail and rain, 
with about two thousand four hundred men. On 
their landing in New Jersey, they were formed into 
two divisions, commanded by Generals Sullivan and 
Greene; after a march of nine miles, they reached 
the village of Trenton at eight o’clock in the morning. 
The out-guards of the Hessians soon fell back, but 
kept up a constant retreating fire. Their main body 
being hard pressed by the American troops, who had 
already got possession of half of the enemy’s artillery, 
attempted to file off by a road leading towards Prince- 
ton, but they were suddenly checked by a body of 
troops thrown in their way. The enemy, finding 
themselves surrounded, threw down their arms and 
surrendered as prisoners. Colonel Rahl, the com- 
manding officer, was mortally wounded, and seven of 
his officers were also badly wounded, and left at 
Trenton on their parole. About thirty of the enemy 
were killed, and sixty wounded, which, with the 
prisoners taken, amounted to one thousand, together 
with the same number of arms, and six field pieces. 
General Washington recrossed the Delaware on the 
same day into Pennsylvania with his prisoners. 
On the next day after General Washington’s return, 
General Cadwalader, supporting him still on the 
Jersey side, crossed the river with about fifteen hun- 
dred men, and pushed the enemy to Burlington. 
On the Ist of January, 1777, Generals Mifflin and 
Cadwalader, who were at Bordertown, with six hun- 
dred militia, were ordered to march up in the night 
to join the commander-in-chief, whose whole force, 
with this addition, did not exceed five thousand men. 
General Washington had formed the bold and judi- 
cious design of abandoning the Delaware, and march- 
ing silently in the night by a circuitous route along 
the left flank of the enemy, into their rear at Prince- 
ton, where he knew they could not be very strong. 
He reached Princeton early on the morning of the 
third; a sharp action ensued, which, however, was 
not of long duration. General Hugh Mercer was 
mortally wounded. In this action upwards of one 
hundred of the British were kitted, and three hundred 
surrendered as prisoners. 

On the 21st of February, 1777, Cicapnth appointed 
General Cadwalader a brigadier general in the con- 
tinental army, which he declined to accept. General 
Cadwalader, some time after retiring from the service, 
fought a duel with Ceneral Thomas Conway, to which 
he was challenged by the latter in consequence of a 
representation made by General Cadwalader, in rela- 
tion to the conduct of General Conway at the battle 
of Germantown. They fought on the fourth of July, 
1778; Conway fired without effect, but the ball from 
Cadwalader passed through Conway’s mouth and the 
upper part of his neck, and for some time the wound 
was supposed to be mortal. He, however, recovered. 
General Cadwalader died February 10th, 1786, at 
Kent county, Maryland, in the forty-fourth year of 
his age. 











THE MISERY OF HOMAN LIFE. 

The misery of human life is made up of large 
masses, each separated from the other by certain 
intervals; one year the death of a child; years after, 
a failure in trade; after another longer or shorter 
interval, a daughter may have married unhappily. 
In all but the singularly unfortunate, the integral 
parts that count the sum total of the unhappiness of 
@ man’s life are easily counted and distinctly remem- 
bered. The happiness of life, on the contrary, is 
made up of minute fractions; the little soon-forgotten 
charities of a kiss, a smile, a kind look, a heartfelt 
compliment in the disguise of playful raillery, and 
the countless other intinitesimals of pleasurable 
thought and genial feeling. 





Men’s lives should be like the day, more beautiful 
in the evening, or like the summer, aglow with 
promise, and the autuma, rich with the golden 
sheaves where good works and deeds have ripened on 
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turns out to be a hoax. The pistol was loaded wil 
small cork only, and the indented bullet, which 

afterwards shown to the astonished spectators, 

dropped upon the floor by the perpetrator of the } 
the moment the weapon was fired. 

«“ What can a man do,” asked a green ’un, “Ww 
the sheriff is seen coming up to him with a wr 
his hand?”—“ Apply the remedy,” said anot 
gruffly. ‘Apply the remedy! What kind of re 
dy?”—“ Heel-ing remedy, you silly goose—run .. 
a quarter-horse!”’ 

The Duke of Richmond objects to having Goodw . 
Park distigured by posts and wires, and conseque | | 
the telegraph company employ pigeons to co: 
messages from Goodwood to their office at Chich 
during the races. At the recent meeting thirty \. 
eons were employed, and the distance, six miles 
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~ he World § in Winiaturs, 
LAND AT LAST. 
. Day after day, upon my couch ie. 
Lonely and sad, by phant vague oppr a; 
Ghosts of the Past, whom truant Memory 
Recalls to life to rack my tortured breast 











With vivid retrospect of fancies bright, 
High hopes, and strong affections, in whose ray 

Life, love, ambition, glowed with roseate light, 
Seeming to herald forth a “ perfect day."* 

Light faded—hopes extinguished— fancies fled— 
Feelings repressed till hardened into stone— 

The one beloved estranged, and worse than dead— 
Helpless, forsaken, humbled, and alone— 

One beam still lingers in the western sky; 

Love only dies with life: Life—is Eternity. 


The British Museum has just paid $3000 for 
small pen-and-ink sketch by Raphael, just + ' 
among the effects of the late Dr. Wellesley; and ' 
National Gallery, in London, has just paid $35, 
for a Rembrandt—“ Christ blessing Little Childre:: 
—five and a half feet high. 

The story of the invention of the bullet-proof « 
which recently appeared in the Paris Nord, | 





flown in about three minutes and a quarter. 


An old Scotch lady had an evening party, wh. 
young man was present who was about to lea, 
an appointment in China. As he was exceed: 
extravagant in his conversation about himsel! 
old lady said, when he was leaving, “ Tak’ gud 
o’ yoursel’ when ye are awa’; for mind ye, the 
puppies in Chena!” 

J. W. Alvord, Esq., inspector of schools and fin 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau, has submitted to the: 
missioner his semi-annual report of the conditi 
the freedmen’s schools in the United States. It 
resents that the total number of schools, exclu» 
night schools, Sabbath and private schools, in : 
districts of the bureau, is 975. The total num 
teachers employed is 1405, and the total num 
pupils receiving tuition ia 90,778. The State o1 
ginia is in advance of all the others in freed. 
schools, the number reported being 123 schoo: 
teachers, and 11,784 scholars. 


A. T. Stewart’s (of New York) income is on ca 
the annual salaries bined of the Presid 

United States, the governors of all the States, 
tors and congressmen, State officers, and mem! 

the legislatures of the different States, 

One of the lay speakers in a Methodist confc: 
down East illustrated his readiness to fraterniz:: . |: 
the Southern brethren, and his feelings to: 
them, by the story of “the two men that wou! 
speak to each other; but one having been con: 
at a camp-meeting, on seeing his former enemy. 
out his hand, saying, ‘ How d’ye do, Kemp? 
humble enough to shake hands with a dog.’’ 
brought down the house, from its venerable pre: 


A contributor tells a story of a certain deac: 
was one of the best of men, but by nature ver: ° 
cible. A cow was so exceedingly disorderly, 
deacon was attempting to milk her one mornir 
the old Adam got the better of bim, and he: 
his excited feelings in a volley of execrations v: ° 
deaconish in their character. At this mome: 
good deacon’s pastor appeared unexpectedly 
scene, and d his p by saying, '‘ *‘ 
deacon! can it be? Are you swearing?”— 
parson,” replied the deacon, “I didn’t think 
one being near by; but the trath is, I neve~ 
enjoy religion as long as I keep this cow!” 

A gentleman from Bridgeport named Bur 
with a singular and complicated accident a 
field, the other day. While running across a 
field, he caught his foot in one of the wick 
fell. In falling he struck with his band on 
mallets in such a way that it flew up and bi 
the eye, inflicting a severe wound, Instance 
been known where gentlemen received wou 
the croquet field from which they never rec 
not from the mallets, however. 

A wealthy widow in Pittsburg fell in love 
coachman who drove her to her husband's gr:. 
finally married him. He unfortunately hw 
living, was arrested fur bigamy, and imp 
second to furnish bail. She chucked him 
under the chin, and base bim go to jail lik 
That’s the latest gossip in Pittsburg. 

Not long ago, a Virginia farmer having lost 
but wishing to keep her always in memory, « 
estate ‘‘Glenmary.” Shortly after a neigt 

















with a similar affliction, and determined als 
his farm after the dear departed. Imagine t! 
lar astonishment when it was formally c} 
* Glenbetsey !”” 
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LAND AT LAST. 

Day after day, upon my couch I lie 

Lonely and sad, by phant vague opp ad; 

Ghosts of the Past, whom truant Memory 

Recalls to life to rack my tortured breast 

With vivid retrospect of fancies bright, 

High hopes, and strong affections, in whose ray 

Life, love, ambition, glowed with roseate light, 

Seeming to herald forth a “ perfect day."’ 

Light faded—hopes extinguished— fancies fled— 

Feelings repressed till hardened into stone— 

The one beloved estranged, and worse than dead— 
Helpl humbled, and alone— 

One beam still lingers in the western sky; 

Love only dies with life: Life—is Eternity. 


The British Museum has just paid $3000 for a 
small pen-and-ink sketch by Raphael, just sold 
among the effects of the late Dr. Wellesley; and the 
National Gallery, in London, has just paid $35,000 
for a Rembrandt—“ Christ blessing Little Children” 
—five and a half feet high. 


The story of the invention of the bullet-proof coat 
which recently appeared in the Paris Nord, now 
turns out to be a hoax. The pistol was loaded with a 
small cork only, and the indented bullet, which was 
afterwards shown to the astonished spectators, was 
dropped upon the floor by the perpetrator of the hoax 
the moment the weapon was fired. 

‘What can a man do,” asked a green ’un, ‘‘ when 
the sheriff is seen coming up to him with a writ in 
his hand?”—“ Apply the remedy,” said another, 
gruffiy. ‘‘Apply the remedy! What kind of reme- 
dy?”—“ Heel-ing remedy, you silly goose—run like 
@ quarter-horse !”” 

The Duke of Richmond objects to having Goodwood 
Park disfigured by posts and wires, and consequently 
the telegraph company employ pigeons to convey 
messages from Goodwood to their office at Chichester 
during the races. At the recent meeting thirty pig- 
eons were employed, and the distance, six miles, was 
flown in about three minutes and a quarter. 








An old Scotch lady had an evening party, where a 
young man was present who was. about to leave for 
an appointment in China. As he was exceedingly 
extravagant in his conversation about himself, the 
old lady said, when he was leaving, ‘“ Tak’ gude care 
o’ yoursel’ when ye are awa’; for mind ye, they eat 
puppies in Chena!” 


J. W. Alvord, Esq., inspector of schools and fi 

of the Freedmen’s Bureau, has submitted to the com- 
missioner his semi-annual report of the condition of 
the freedmen’s schools in the United States.’ It rep- 
resents that the total number of schools, exclusive of 
night schools, Sabbath and private schools, in all the 
districts of the bureau, is 975. The total number of 
teachers employed is 1405, and the total number of 
pupils receiving tuition is 90,778. The State of Vir- 
ginia is in advance of all the others in freedmen’s 
schools, the number reported being 123 schools, 200 
teachers, and 11,784 scholars. 

. T. Stewart’s (of New York) income is larger than 
the annual salaries combined of the President of the 
United States, the governors of all the States, sena- 
tors and congressmen, State officers, and members of 
the legislatures of the different States. 


One of the lay speakers in a Methodist conference 
down East illustrated his readiness to fraternize with 
the Southern brethren, and his feelings towards 
them, by the story of “the two men that would not 
speak to each other; but one having been converted 
at a camp-meeting, on seeing his former enemy, held 
out his hand, saying, ‘‘ How d’ye do, Kemp? I am 
humble enough to shake hands with a dog.’” This 
brought down the house, from its venerable president. 


A contributor tells a story of a certain deacon who 
was one of the best of men, but by nature very iras- 
cible. A cow was so exceedingly disorderly, as the 
deacon was attempting to milk her one morning, that 
the old Adam got the better of him, and he vented 
his excited feelings in a volley of execrations very un- 
deaconish in their character. At this moment the 
good deacon’s pastor appeared unexpectedly on the 
scene, and announced his presence by saying, “ Why, 
deacon! can it be? Are you swearing?”—“ Well, 
parson,” replied the deacon, “I didn’t think of any 
one being near by; but the truth is, I never shall 
enjoy religion as long as I keep this cow!” 

A gentleman from Bridgeport named Burton met 
with a singular and plicat ident at Pitts- 
field, the other day. While running across a croquet 
tield, he caught his foot in one of the wickets and 
fell. In falling he struck with his hand one of the 
mallets in such a way that it flew up and hit him in 
the eye, inflicting a severe wound. Instances have 
been known where gentlemen received wounds on 
the croquet field from which they never recovered— 
not from the mallets, however. 

A wealthy widow in Pittsburg fell in love with the 
coachman who drove her to her husban<’s grave, and 
finally married him. He unfortunately had a wife 
living, was arrested for bigamy, and implored his 
second to furnish bail. She chucked him playfully 
under the chin, and bade him go to jail like a man, 
That’s the latest gossip in Pittsburg. 











Not long ago, a Virginia farmer having lost his wife, 
but wishing to keep her always in memory, called his 
estate ‘‘Glenmary.” Shortly after a neighbor met 
with a similar affliction, and determined also toname 
his farm after the dear departed. Imagine the popu- 
lar astonishment when it was formally christened 


Buch in Fittle. 


The Brattleboro’, Vt., State Fair was one of the 
most successful ever held. 
Some fvol out West has nominated O. W. Field for 
President. 
“Brought to Light,” now running through the 
Flag, is a great story. 
The duties on cigars are so high, that thousands 
are smuggled into this country. 
The king of Greece is getting ambitious. He wants 
an English princess for a wife. 
Confederate bonds are quoted at five cents on a 
dollar in London. 
The Carbonari are again plotting Napoleon’s death. 
Frauds on the revenue for one year on tobacco 
alone—$8,000,000. 
The Charleston and Savannah Railroad will be sold 
at auction on the 20th of November. 
Married—Thomas Hawk and Miss Sarah Dove. 
What a savage he must be to Tommyhawk a Dove! 
To avoid the cholera—work eight hours a day, and 
more if you feel like it. 
The Chinese empire is now open to its very centre 
to all who choose to visit it. 
Twenty divorces recently by the Supreme Court of 
New Hampshire. 
St. Louis cholera victims die in two hours from 
fear. 
A bay lynx weighing eighty pounds was killed in 
Barre, Mass., recently. 
Burns’s cottage—“the auld clay biggin”—is for 
sale. 
The English papers invite the King of Hanover to 
London and happiness. 
Gustave Dore at last accounts was busily studying 
a cage of twenty rats to help his illustrations. 

New York has closed its dog- pound after slaughter- 
ing 4700. 

Baker, the African traveller, has been knighted. 
He has frequently been benighted. 

There is one circus in Paris which holds six thou- 
sand people, and it is filled nightly. 

Italy is growing out of her trowsers. She vows she 
will conquer Rome and Malta without further delay. 

England raised one hundred millions of tons of 
* black diamonds” last year. 

A great National American bank is - be established 
in London. 

They sprinkle the streets of Paris with a weak solu- 
tion of phenic acid as ~ disinfectant. 

The Prince de Crouy-Chanel is before a Paris court 
accused of swindling. His is ‘ blue” blood. 

Spurgeon is starting Baptist public schools in the 
city of London. 

*“ Andrew Jackson” is in jail, in Richmond, for 
picking ‘‘ Horace Greeley’s” pocket. 

Spiritualists contend that spirit is the motive power 
of the world. It certainly is on election days. 

A brickyard, calculated to manufacture 200,000 
bricks per day, is being established in Chicago. 

How to make time fly—borrow money and give a 
short note payable at bank. 

The Danville, Va., Times says, “In pretty girls 
and fine tobacco we can beat the world.” 

One farmer in Wyoming, Va., has reaped this sea- 
son seven thousand bushels of oats. 

Upwards of 8333 elephants are killed annually to 
supply England with ivory. 

One firm in Detroit has sold three thousand land 
warrants within a few months. 

For fifty-four captaincies in the regular army, there 
are 10,200 applicants. 

A premium of $20,000 is offered for a history of 
Peru. 

The ex-king of Naples is coming hither as soon as 
he can cash his property. 

Mazzini has got his back up, and refuses to be made 
a respectable citizen of by Victor Emanuel. 

The famous “Tipton Slasher’? has been arrested 
for poaching in England. 

The silver cup for the first bale of raw cotton was 
given to Mr. Watson, of Marion, S. C. 

The New Caledonia cannibals recently devoured a 
boat-load of Frenchmen. 

The Bank of France offered to lend the Bank of 
England £10,000,000 sterling. Nice little sum. 

A little love speech from Max to Carlotta over the 
cable cost him $5000. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Mallalieu, Mr. Charles H. Law- 
rence, of New Orleans, and Miss Isabel M. Restieaux 

By Rev. Dr. Blaikie, Mr. Wm. Bayne and Miss Chris- 
tina McKenzie; Mr. Joseph Brown and Miss Caroline 
Geddes; Mr. Wm. B. Hood and Miss eaen es A opt 
ter; Mr. William Harris and Mrs. Mary J.‘ 

By Rev. We eens of Charlestown, Me Wittiam 7. 
Lougee, U. S. N., and Miss Ruth G Hawes. 

By Rev. Mr. “Wieeauee, Mr. Elias Maxfield and Miss 
Julia Sulliva 

At Dorchester: by Rev. Mr. Mills, Captain Albert H. 
Stevens and Miss Annie C. Gregg. 

At Milton, by Rev. Mr. Teele, Mr. Samuel Brown and 
Miss Jane Reynolds. 

At Belmont, by Rev. Mr. Bell, Mr. Horace W. Otis, of 
Watertown, and Miss H. Fannie Richardson. 


Deaths, 

In this citr, Mr. Stephen Fairbanks, 82; Mr. Thomas 
Hudson. 70: Dr. Henry Jordan, 43; Mr. Richard Burrows, 
67; Mr. Jar ~~ E. Pritice, 21; at East Boston, Mrs. Nancy 
P. Moriarty, 

At he ns dg ‘Mrs. Sally Jones, 62. 

At Longwood, Mrs. Elizabeth "Margaret _ nolds, 67. 

At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Sarah J. 

At East Lexington, Mr. Samuel po-ay 4 

At South Braintree, Mrs. Ann Maria 8S. Hayden, 39. 


At Danvers, Mrs. Lucy R. Noyes. 
At Newburyport, Mr. Joseph Ww. ’ Brickett, 33. 























“ Glenbetsey !” 


At Barre, Mr. Moses Mandell, 73. 


Che Florist, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Ceratonia. 

An evergreen greenhouse shrub, a native of the 
south of Europe and Asia. The pod is fleshy, like 
that of the tamarind, and it is said to have been the 
food St. John fed on in the wilderness, the seeds be- 
ing called “locusts,” and the pulp “ wild honey.” 
Hence the popular name of St. John’s Bread. It is 
also called the Carob tree. The tree is of very slow 
growth, and the flowers have no beauty; but the 
plant is worth cultivation for its dark green leathery 
leaves. It should be grown in a mixture of equal 
parts of loam and peat, well drained, and frequently 
watered; and it is propagated by cuttings of the old 
wood stuck in sand. 





Golden Saxifrage. 

Herbaceous plants, with yellow flowers, natives of 
Britain, North America and Nepaul, not growing 
more than four or five inches high. They are rather 
difficult to cultivate, but succeed best in a moist 
shady situation, near a rivulet, or at the foot of rock- 
work, or in a grotto. They should be grown in a 
mixture of loam and peat, and are propagated by 
division of the roots. 





Clematis. 

Half-hardy and hardy climbers; shrubby and her- 
baceous; with white and purple flowers. They are 
all most desirable plants, of the easiest culture in any 
light rich soil; and readily propagated by cuttings of 
the young wood, or seeds, which are frequently 
ripened plentifully. No garden, however smail, ought 
to be without one or more of the various species of 
this plant. 





Celsia. 

Half-hardy annuals and biennials, with showy yel- 
low flowers, and nearly allied to the genus Verbas- 
cum. They are generally raised on a hotbed, and 
the biennials are kept in the greenhouse during win- 
ter, as they are killed by a slight frost. 





Cedar of Goa. 

A very ornamental half-hardy tree, which in a 
sheltered situation has a beautiful effect on a lawn, 
from its drooping branches and glaucous foliage. It 
requires a light soil, and to be occasionally watered, 
as its roots are very apt to wither if suffered to be- 
come too dry. 








TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 19776. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: Rog The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Rosins 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO'’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyLvanus Coss, J 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and bis League. By SYLVANUS Coss, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER MARS: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: re The Sign of the 
Mystic Tie. By Masor BEN: PERLEY POORE. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Came, 
bi Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. F. 
JERRY. 
0. 8.—_THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story rg Art and 
Heart in florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRA 
No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By SYLVANus Coss, JR. 
No. 10.—BEN AMD: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLvanus Cons, J 
No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
on White Men of Virginia. By James F. Firts. 
2.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
on the Usurper. By SYLVANus Coss, Jr. 
No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
 bvhn dl of Fortune’s Wheel. -By BEN: PERLEY 
”OORE 
No. Pp ee MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
oO 
Nes 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLinton BARRINGTON. 
No, 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE 
No.’ 17.—THE KING'S TALIS MAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 
No. 19.—THE Fy ROBBERS, A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggies 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lieut. MURRAY. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE: ot Mother Church 
Thwarted. By Jane G. AUSTIN 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
gar of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKEN 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: al The Mystery of 
the Mill By MARGARET BLou 
No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M’Cartyey. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By HARRY HAZELTON. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. = Seating 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUsHNEL 
No. 29.—J ESSUE HEATH: or, The Mother's Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES 
No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: dy The 
Danghter of the Sea. By GeorcE L. AIKEN 
No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the Massachusetts 
Colony. By Miss JANE HOWARD. 
No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Wm. H. BusHNeELt. 
No. 33 —THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 
ers of Paris. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SFA: or, The 
Smuggl+r of Colonial Times. By Ligut. MurRayY. 
No. 3%5.—THE BARON’S WELL. By MarGaret 
BLOUNT. 
No. 36.—RED GOLD. By Miss CamivLa WILLIAN. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent ae am, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Yen Cents each. Addre 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT?’ a BLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 








BRULLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 

liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 

original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 

price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 

works was written expressly for this establishment, and 

the copyright is secured feeceem 4 tolaw. We will I'send 

single co fes by mail, post- for twenty-five cents 

each, or five copics, post-paid, for one dollar. 

THE DEATH-TOUCH: or. wee ‘Terres of the Wil. 

derness. By MALCOLM J. Eee 

THE BRIDE OF THE AT LANTIC: > The Se- 

cret of the Sea. By FRANCIS A. DURIVA 

THE FREEBOOTER: or, The Sconrge of the 

Caribbean Sea. By WALTER CLARENC 

VULTURES: or, The Secret of a Mirth. By Mrs. 
L. 8. Goopwin. 

THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 

tain. BY ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 

THE POLICE SPY: or, whe _foeret Crimes of 

Paris. By FRaNcISs A. DURIV 

THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: yor The Fortunes of 

a Spanish Cavalier. By LigUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE RENEGADE: or, iad Secrets of the Gulf 

Mill. By MALcoLm J. ERRYM 

REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 

Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. RoBINsON. 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secrets 

ofa Throne. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 

San Juan d’Ulloa. By Cart. Cuarves E. AVERILL. 

THE SEA GULL: or,The Witch of the North Sea. 
By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: aa’ \eicag Miser of 

Madrid. By FRANcis A. DURIV 


of Mexico. By Dr.J. B. WILLIAMS. 

ROSALTHE: or, The Pioneers of Kentucky. By 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
am viene MURRAY. 

THE VENDETTA: or, bs aad Secret of Confession. 
By Paanees A. DURIVA 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L. AIKEN 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, =3e Aspaied Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTE 

MARIAN MALVERN: on the Heiress of Glen- 

dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, Tne! Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANE G. AU 

ADAM PEVFERLEIGH: ‘a be saving mipetery 

of the Adirondack. By Mrs. F. GER 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: a ae “Mysterious 
Protector. By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s - A 
Taleof Crimeand Retribution. By MATTHEWS.VINTON, 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AusTIN C. BURDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The sayeteeses of 
Alburn Hall. A Taleof Old Englan By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: nh » Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By Sytvanus Co 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, ane Soldier 
and the Spy. By LigUTENANT MuRRA 

THESTORM CHILDREN :or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SYLvVAnus CoBB 

STEEL AND GOLD: . om The Heir of ye 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

WHITE HAND: an ‘The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUs CoBB, JR. 

HALp-WrTtee NAT: : or, The Miser of Patuxet. 

By D . H. RoBinso 

THE atekn OF THE SEA: or Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NEv BUNTLINE. | 

IVAN THE SERF: or, et Russian and Cireas- 
Sian. By AusTIN C. Bur 

THE RED REVENGER: ig “The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BUNTLINE. 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBINSON. 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Soet ba er. ATale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By D . H. ROBINSON. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearl of — ‘Points. A Tale of 

New York. By GEorGE L. AIK 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or The atiine Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. by LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MOUNTAIN bay! GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

THEGOLD Time: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THESEA LARK :or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
A Taleofthe Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY, 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, Ld Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LigUTENANT MURRA 
DISINHERITED: or, The ead a Motcombe. A 
‘Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or che ane Hunter 
of Virginia. By SyLvanus Coss, 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Darius Co 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Pe- 
nobscot. By SYLVANUS COBB, JR 

THE WITCH OF THE mone or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEV 

mLLIOTT, Tou & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No.63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
(GF FoR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling peep paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal ofits classin New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 
FAMILY PAPER 

ever publishedinthiscountry. Itscolumnsare filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches ,adventures ,wit, humor, 
poetry , editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors ,among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the a 

TermMs—Three Dollarsa Year; ‘two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, ae 00; single number, six cents 

e UNION and FLAG will be sent one year, for 

$6. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUSLsepEes . 
oston, Mass. 


BALLOU'’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
peaches an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TeRMs—$1.5(¢ a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, > BLISHEKS, 














Boston, Mass. 
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THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 
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(Translated for The Flag of our Union.) 
OUR LITTLE COMFORTER, 
BY ANNIE M. LAWRENCE. 
Just after the din of battle 
Had merged into wide-scattered woe, 
And fond hearts at home felt the death-stroke 
. 
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That had laid their hearts’ treasure low; 
In the haze of a midsummer twilight, 
When the sun had gone down all aflame, 
To hearts that were stricken in anguish 
Our sweet little “ comforter '’ came. 


“Our comforter,'’ thus we have named her, 

God-sent to our welcoming love; 

Half ours, and half our brave martyr’s, 
Whose feet tread the bright streets above. 

Her hair has the same golden brownness, 
Her eyes the June blue of his own; 

And her words in their musical ripple 
Are rich with each heart-treasured tone. 


Grown into our hearts with a closeness 
That only God's call can unclasp, 
We pray that our darling be guided 
By some angel's strength-giving grasp. 
Close, close by the throne of the Father, 
We know that the angels abide, 
And the cheer of his smile lights the pathway 
Where earth's little pilgrims do guide. 


And perhaps “ our comforter's "’ angel 
May be the young father, whose life 
Rounded smoothly to calm amid tumult, 
And whose rest was reached from the strife. 
We know not—but this to our knowledge, 
God's mercy has lovingly given, 
Our darling was his way to comfort, 
And through grace we may all meet in heaven. 


Our Poung Folks’ Department. 


Meo eee 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
PAUL’S WISH. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 


PAUL YELVERTON was nine years old. He was 
not active and hardy, like most boys of that age—in- 
deed, he was almost an invalid. He had never been 
strong. He had been the puniest, palest little baby 
you ever saw, and his father and mother were wor- 
ried half to death with anxiety, for fear that they 
shouldn’t raise him. They were very wealthy, and 
he was their only child, and I really think they took 
too good care of him. If they had dressed him ina 
calico frock, when he was a year old, and taken him 
outin the country, to creep about on the floor of a 
farm-house, and out on the step in the sunshine, 
with an occasional tumble, aud a good hearty cry, 
and plenty of fresh milk, filched from the supper of 
the little, meek, staggering calf in the barn, and lots 
of fresh, pure air—and, when he grew a little older, 
handfuls of red-clover and butter-cups, and dirt-pies, 
and bare feet, and rides on the old plough-horse, and 
hunts for acorns and bird’s nests in the woods, and 
great, generous slices of home-made brown-bread 
and butter for luncheon—if they’d brought up the 
boy in this way, I believe he would have been as well 
as any nice little country lad that trots about all day 
on our broad Massachusetts farms. But such 
thoughts never entered the heads of Mr. and Mrs. 
Yelverton. The little pale scrap of a baby, who never 
got a full breath of good out-door air, from one 
month’s end to another, was rolled up so tight in 
wraps and blankets, that he couldn’t kick, nor throw 
out his arms, nor raise a good rousing cry, any better 
than a mummy. Ifhe could have talked, 1 think he 
would have said that he felt as if he was stewing all 
the time—tor the room was heated with a furnace, 
and kept as warm as an oven, by day and by night. 
And when the poor baby raised a little, weak, wail- 
ing cry of expostuJation against these arrangements, 
which prevented its being comfortable, and growing, 
and getting rosy and lusty and fat, as a baby ought 
to be, they flew fur the doctor, who dosed it, until it 
was more weak and uncomfortable than ever. 

But still the little Paul clung tenaciously to life, 
and managed to grow up; but at nine years old, he 
was small, and delicate, and slender, not inclined to 
run about, and shout, and play, and enjoy the advan- 
tages of his father’s wealth. He had a beautiful 





Nell would make his side ache. He had hoops and 
balls, but he could not run with them. He would sit 
in the house all day, reading, or looking at pictures. 
He dearly loved pictures, and his father had bought 
him whole porttolios of them. ; 

Carefully as he had kept him shielded from the air 
in his infancy, Mr. Yelverton knew that it was wrong 
for a boy to shrink from out-of-door life, as Paul did; 
so at last he adopted a bright, active little girl, just 
of Paul’s age, to play with him. 

Madge May was a little orphan girl, whose father 
and mother had been very poor. Mr. Yelverton found 
her at an orphan asylum. Paul liked her, because, 


hearty, sweet, rosy little face, with bright dark eyes, 


over her shoulders. 





white pony, but if he went to ride, the gentle lope of 


he said, “‘ she looked just like a picture.” She hada 
and a great mass of wavy, nut-brown hair hanging 


She had good sound lungs, and active limbs, too, or 
she never would have had such rosy cheeks, and been 
80 merry. She could climb a tree, and go over a stone 
wall, just like a cat. She would play ball, or run 
with a hoop, until the warm blood showed like scarlet 
at her lips and cheeks, and the perspiration, break- 
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ing out on her white forehead, would make her loose 
hair curl like little tendrils on a grape-vine. 

Paul used to look at her in wonder. It was quite 
impossible for him to run, it made his heart beat so, 
but Madge used to coax him out of doors in the sun- 
shine, and he would wander about in the garden, ex- 
amining the flowers, with their unfolding buds and 
different shapes, and beautiful colors, or, overpower- 
ed by the vigor of the air, full of the sceut of the 
warm, black earth and the odorous flowers, lie down 
on the arbor seat, to fall into a sound sleep—the sun 
drawing a little pink color into his delicate cheek, and 
making his fair hair shine like gold. When Madge 
saw him asleep, she would run and put her shawl 
over him, and lift up his head gently, to place under- 
neath a little pillow, made of her scarf, for she loved 
Paul dearly. She thought he was half an angel, with 
his delicate face and gentle ways. 

One day, Paul sat on the high marble steps of his 
father’s house, watching Madge, who was jumping 
rope on the gravel-path. She wore a pretty dress, of 
Scotch plaid, and a cunning little red-velvet cap, 
and her beautiful hair tossed in the sunshine, like a 
golden banner, as she danced back and forth, skipping 
her rope. 

“O Madge,” cried Paul, “I wish I could paint 
you!” ‘ 

“Why?” asked Madge, gayly, still jumping her 
rope. 

* Because you look like a fairy, and it’s all such a 
pretty picture—you, and the garden, and the beauti- 
ful blue sky over you. O,I wish I was an artist! I 
see pretty things every day that I want to paint.” 

Madge was tired, so she came and sat down on the 
steps, beside Paul. 

“ Well,” said she, “if you want to be an artist, why 
don’t you be one?” 

“O,” answered Paul, ‘artists have to possess tal- 
ent; they have to know how to paint naturally, and 
they have to study hard all their lives, to learn the 
rules of art. Papa told me so.” 

“Well, they have to make a beginning,” said 
Madge, “and you have never tried. Now I’ll go in 
the house, and get a pencil and paper, and you try to 
draw me.” 

So she rushed into the house and got the materials, 
and came to sit for her picture. She folded her hands 
in her lap, and sat very still, and looked very solemn, 
but Paul hesitated a long time. He didn’t know 
where to begin. But at last he commenced on the 
outlines of her head, with its flowing hair, and then 
he made her face, which, to be sure, wasn’t a very 
good likeness, but something in the general look of 
the head and shoulders, when the drawing was done, 
resembled Madge so decidedly, that Mr. Yelverton. 
was surprised when the children carried the paper in 
to him. 

After that, Paul* had a drawing-master. The boy 
was delighted. The ambition to be an artist leaped 
up like a flame in his heart. His father had some 
excellent paintings in his parlors and library. One 
was a low, green, woody scene, which Paul said 
“looked warm, like a bird’s nest,” and was called 
“Pleasant Valley,” and painted by Gifford. Anoth- 
er was a great, dingy historical scene, which his fa- 
ther told him was very old and valuable. It had been 
painted in France, by two brothers named Both. 
These pictures Paul studied very carefully, and near- 
ly every day he made little studies of groups of trees, 
or faces or figures in them. He succeeded pretty 
well, but when he tried to draw objects which were 
not in pictures, he did not have very satisfactory suc- 
cess. He took drawing and painting-lessons for two 
years, and then the whule family went to Europe. 


Three years afterwards, when Paul came back, he 
was a tall, handsome lad of fifteen. The softer air of 
France had revived his health, and energy and ambi- 
tion had strengthened him. He had worked hard to 
succeed as an artist—to develop his talent, so that 
the professors and judges of art might pronounce him 
promising, and give him encouragement. He visited 
all the celebrated and beautiful places of Europe— 
made copies of the old towers, and towns, and ruins, 
but never, I am sorry to say, with very great success. 
The copies were in no way remarkable, judged from 
the high rules of art which professional artists re- 
gard, though they showed that the boy had some 
ability. It was with bitter sorrow that Paul at last 
gave up his hope. 

“It is of no use,” he said to Madge. ‘I have not 
what the judges call a high order of talent. My 
landscapes look stiff and hard—I cannot make the 
gloss on the petal of a buttercup, even, and I have 
now given up the hope I have worked for all this 
time.” 

Madge had grown a tall, beautiful girl. 

* Paul,” said she, ‘‘ I think there is another way of 
being an artist—of making your love for beautiful 
and harmonious scenes a pleasure to people, even 
though you can’t paint them truly. When 1seea 
tall tree, with bowery branches, softly rustling, and 
hiding little birds’ nests—or a great, smooth, shining 
lake, looking as though it was full of blue sky, or 
anything fair and lovely, it makes me happy and 
good; I am more loving and patient, if anything goes 
wrong. And so, though I cannot paint a picture, nor 
write a book, re-producing all these beautiful things, 
it makes me think that they may help to make my 
life like a picture or apoem, I think good and lov- 
able people are just as rare and valuable, and more 
wonderful works of high art, than pictures or books. 
They are made under more difficulties than the artist 
or the author ever knows. I had rather be the best 
woman who ever lived, than to paint the best picture 

that ever was painted. Don’t you think Lam right, 
Paul?” 








She was right. Years afterwards, Paul married 
her, and they are people whom everybody loves. If 
either grows weary in well-dving, against the dis- 
couragements of life, and the brow grows clouded, 
and the heart unforgiving, the other whispers, gently, 
“Dear, you are spoiling your picture;” and the 
smile instautly returns. 


TAKING A BREASTPIN. 


One day, in conversation with a celebrated swell 
mobesman, the subject turned to the taking of a dia- 
mond pin from the shirt-bosom. The report of such 
a robbery had appeared in that morning’s papers, and 
a large reward was offered for the recovery of the pin, 
and “no questions asked.” I doubted the possibility 
of such a thing being done without violence, unless 
the victim was under the influence of liquor, or in a 
great jamin the dark. My friend was a very gentle- 
manly thief, and was very particular about the Ha- 
vanas he smoked. 

“ Why,” said he, giving his shoulders a shrug, and 
looking at me fur a moment, “ I'll show you the way, 
if you want meto. I’ll take this pin befure I leave 
you.” 

That was a bold proposition. He knew I had to 
leave within half an hour; hence he was limited to 
time. He took the diamond pin out of his own shirt- 
bosom, put it in mine, and asked me to feel the fas- 
tening. I did so, and it was firm enough. We stood 
upin front of the bar, his left elbow resting on it, 
and, taking the cigar out of his mouth, he finished 
his glass, laid it down, resumed the conversation, 
and, in knocking the ashes off his cigar with his 
finger, some of the dust went on the collar of my 
vest. I paid no attention to the circumstance, nor 
did he, apparently, as he stood playing with his fob- 
chain, occasionally taking the cigar out of his mouth, 
to have a comfortable whiff. A considerable amount 
of ashes had gathered at the end of the cigar; in a 
few minutes, and in shaking it, some of the ashes fell 
on the shirt-bosom, and a whiff of smoke went in my 
eye. 

“O, excuse me,” said the thief, putting the cigar in 
his mouth, his elbow still resting on the counter, 
while he coolly drew his handkerchief, and said, * al- 
low me to wipe off the dust.” 

He gave the china touch, to get at the neck-tie, 
and of course the head went up, and it was impossi- 
ble to see the quick manipulation of the fingers. But 
I divined his meaning. 

“It’s a failure, Jack,” said I, with a quiet, trium- 
phant smile, as I retreated a step or two backwards. 

“So I see,” was the cool rejoinder. “I give it up. 
“ Come, let’s have another drink before we go.” 

I was opposed to drinking any more; but he insist- 
ed, and I yielded. We stood again in the old position, 
his left hand resting on the counter, my right the 
same, holding the glass. He put the glass to his lips, 
then as suddenly laid it down again, and looked me 
straight inthe eye. Ina second, the fawning thief 
had changed into a spiteful, quarrelsome wretch. 

* IT suppose you would like to know a thief’s opin- 
ion of you, wouldn’t you?” 

As he said this, he smiled sarcastically, and stroked 
his moustache. 

“I’m indifferent,” was the only reply I made. 

“T think not,” he continued. “ Well, you can have 
mine, if you want it.” 

“‘What’s the use of quarrelling with me? It can’t 
do you any good.” 

As I said this, emptied my glass, and coolly laid 
it down. 

“*O, that’s the way all you fellows do. You preach 
peace, and pat us on the back, after you have pitched 
into us in the papers. But you can’t come it. Let 
me tell you that you reporters are worse than thieves. 
You snivel out an apology when you meet them, get 
dead drunk at their expense, go back and write about 
them again, and for a ten or a twenty, you will sup- 
press an article any time—” 

iid It’s a—” 

“Shut up; I know better!” 

We both got excited; and he, of course, warmed up 
gradually during the discussion, and kept repeatedly 
emphasizing his assertions by a slight tap with his 
fingers on the collar of my coat, while he continued 
to glare at me with that wicked eye of his. 

When matters had approached this crisis, and those 
in the bar-room, anticipating a collision, had given 
us a pretty wide berth, he stuck his two hands in his 
pockets, and exclaimed, in a very comical way: 

“ Say, where’s your pin?” 

I felt—it was gone. He immediately extended his 
hand to me, and with his usually serene face, which 
almost always wore a smile, even when under arrest, 
said: 

“*T was only joking, when I tantalized you. You 
know I couldn’t mean it.” 

The apology was ample, and after another smile, I 
asked him how he managed to get the pin. 

 «O,” replied the jolly crossman, *‘ I could not touch 
you with the blarney-stone, and saw that there was 
but one way to getat you. You are both nervous 
and sensitive; and I knew if I got you excited with 
indignation, a child might take the pin. One or two 
sharp, quick touches with the fingers, as I emphasiz- 
ed my words, loosened the hold; another quick touch 
drew it out. In your excitement, you neither could 
see nor feel. Of course, in your case, I would have 
to rely on an associate to get me out of the breeze I 
had raised, by coming up and swearing me out, and 
apologizing to the gentleman insulted. But, if I had 
a coxcomb to deal with, it would be different. He is 
as sensitive of a speck of dust on his clothing, as you 
are of a doubt of your honor. I would walk up to 











him with my cigar in my mouth, on the platform of 
a railroad-car, and say, with the blandest smile, ‘ Ex- 
cuse me, sir, there isa bug on your neck-tie.’ He 
would hold up his chin in horror, as I put out my 
hand to relieve him, and blush from the ears to the 
cheek bones. A second employed in catching the 
imaginary bed-bug, would place the pin in the hol- 
low of my hand, and forefingers and thumb would 
send the disgusting insect beyond sight. I would 
then put the ‘prop’ in my pocket, and draw out a 
cigar, which he would accept with many thanks, and 
for the few minutes I remained in his company, he 
would be remarkably friendly.” 

How the fingers perform the work of taking a pin 
out of a shirt-bosom, without violence, it is not my 
purpose to explain; it is sufficient to say that years 
only of practice—time long enough to master one’s 
own and two foreign languages—and even then, with 
all that practice, some never become adepts. This 
will not be very pleasing intelligence for the young- 
sters who contemplate leading a life of crime, believ- 
ing that a life of theft is a life of ease. 


Humors of the Day. 


BADLY SOLD. 


A man who recently visited the city, was taken in 
hand by a drummer, wined, amused, and treated in 
@ most respectful manner, under the impression that 
he wanted to buy goods. On a bright, pleasant morn- 
ing, accordingly, our hero visits the store, where Mr. 
Lummocks, the drummer, receives him with open 
arms, and introduces him to his employer. But the 
man may tell his own story: 

He shook me heartily by the hand, and said he was 
really delighted to see me. He asked me how the 
times were, and offered a cigar, which I took, for fear 
of giving offence, but which I threw away the very 
first opportunity I got. 

“ Buy for cash, or on time?” 

I was a little startled at the question, it was so ab- 
tupt, but I replied: 

* For cash.” 

“Would you like to look at some prints, major?” 
he inquired. 

“Tam much obliged to you,” I answered; “I am 
very fond of seeing prints.” 

With that, he commenced turning over one piece 
after another, with amazing rapidity. 

“There, major—very desirable article—splendid 
style—only two-and-six; cheapest goods in the 
street.”” 

Before I could make any reply, or even guess at 
his meaning, he was called away, and Mr. Lum- 
mocks stepped up and supplied his place. 

“ You had better buy ’em, colonel,” said Mr. Lum- 
mocks; ‘‘ they will sell like hot cakes. Did you say 
you bought for cash?” 

“Of course,” I replied, “if I buy at all.” 

He took a memorandum out of his pocket, and 
looked in it for a moment. 

“ Let—me—see,” said he; “ Fronco, Franco—what 
did you say your firm was? Something and Franco, 
or Franco and Somebody? The name has escaped 
me.” . 

“T have no firm,” I replied. 

* O, you haven’t, haint ye? All alone—eh? But 
I don’t see that I’ve got your first name down in my 
‘ tickler.’” 

“ My first name is Harry,” said I. 

“ Right—yes—I remember,” said Mr. Lummocks, 
making a memorandum; ‘and your references, cul- 
onel—who did you say were your references?” 

““I have no reference,” I replied. ‘Indeed, I 
know of no one towhomI could refer, except my 
father.” 

“ What—the old boy in the country—eh?” 

**My father is in the country,’ I answered, seri- 
ously, not very well pleased to hear my parent called 
the ‘‘ old boy.” 

“Then you have no city references—eh?” 

“None at all. I have no friends here, except 
yourself.” 

“Me!” exclaimed Mr. Lummocks, apparently in 
great amazement. “O—O! how much of a bill do 
you mean to make with us, captain?” 

“ Perhaps I may buy a vest pattern,” I replied, 
“if you have got some genteel patterns.” 

“A vest pattern!” laimed Mr. Lu k 
“What! haven’t you come down fur the purpose of 
buying goods?” 

“No sir,” I replied; ‘*I came to Boston to seek for 
employment, and as you have shown me so many 
kind attentions, I thought you would be glad to as- 
sist me in finding a situation.” 

Mr. Lu ks’s count underwent avery 
singular change, when I announced my reasons for 
calling on him. 

** Do you see anything that looks green in there?” 
he asked, pulling down his eyelid with his fore- 
finger. 

‘*No sir, I do not,” I replied, looking very earnest- 
ly into his eye. 

“Nor in there, either?” said he, pulling open his 
other eye. 

“Nothing at all, sir,” I replied, after a minute 
examination. 

**T guess not!’ said Mr. Lummocks; and, without 
making any other answer, he turned smartly on his 
heel, and left me. 

“ Regularly sucked—eh, Jack?” asked a young 
man who had been listening to our conversation. 

“Don’t mention it,” said Mr. Lummocks; “the 
man is a fool!” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Gawain Crevassett's Inheritance” 
BY HESTER EARLE, 


I. 

ERY near I was once maki: 
Mistress Tamson Wittlesea 1 
enemy for life by abbreviating bh. 
titolar appellative, according 
the vulgar mode, and calling } 
Missis ,, Wittlesea. Her reser 
ment was something almost s 
lime. I could only appease | 
wrath of the offended Juno 
hugging her tan terrier upon | 
spot, assuring the silken-ear 
Zephyr that no one could, m:. 
than myself, deplore the corr . 
tions in language and in mann 
of this degenerate age, and t 
my only hope of being redcen 
therefrom-lay im Mistress Wit 
adae"Phereupon Juno gracioucky extended me a ‘ 
ger of her long, knueklegome right hand, whic 
not knowing what elxe to do with, thrust playfi. 
between the jaws ofthe gaping Zephyr. Thus we + 
reconciled. 
I have mentioned this incident by way of prefac 
my story, because nothing could better illustrate 
bent of Mistress Wittlesea’s temper. It miay b: 
well to say in the beginning, that I am Gideon } 
ton, Esquire, and had been for years Mistress Wi! 
sea’s law agent. The connection, to me, was 0! 
protit. I could ill have afforded to lose it, for a pi 
slip of the tongue. How I came by some minor 
tails of the story I am about to relate, I do not in 
to explain. It bas been said that ** possession is 
points in the law.” Let it be sufficient, then, 
they are in my possession. 
my eect partially illustrated Mistress Ww. 
sea’s temper. In person she was upright, gauni, 
stately. Her house was stately structure, and 
lived in a stately way. Her servants I think 
have been cast to order, for they — as stiff a: 
stately as ible, suiting house mistress ex: 
The atte enthomt for the item starch, in the h. 
keeper’s bills at Crescent Park, must have 
immense, since every thing that was suscepti 
starch rustled with stiffuess—from the cambric 
of the mistress, to the snowy bed linen of the ¢ 
chamber. This last circumstance might not 
aided materially to the comfort of the guests. 
ordinarily those people would have been best 1 
sented by a negative quantity. Mistress Wit 
did not often trouble herself to invite visitor: 
uninvited, few would have had the boldness to 
that stately domain. 

1 was, therefore, considerably surprised one 
ing at receiving a three-cornered, lavender-» 
note, informing me that Gawain Crevassett \ 
at Crescent Park, and following up this avow 
formal invitation to dinner. Gawain Crevass 











hot a new name to me, for it was in Mistress V 
sea’s will. In fact, after some incousiderable |: 
to the servants, everything was left to him. 
“'There’ll need to be no complication in + 
things when Life and I part company. ( 
Crevassett will have the whole,” said the 
solemnly tracing with her left forefinger the 1 
in the frill of her dextral wrist. This was w 
will was drawn up. I had since speculated c 
ably upon this prospective heir to a rich inhe 
Gawain Crevassett. It was a high-soundin, 
perhaps some buckram-cased old fellow, ek 
the inheritance because he would keep up th 
lishment in its pristine stiffness. Or, por 
robustious old prodigal, who would make dv 
drakes of the whole, before the sods were gr 























its present owner. There was in the will 








